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THE WEEK. 


FRIDAY’S papers contained a summary of the pro- 
tests made by our Government and the United States 
Government against the Russian treatment of neutral 
rights. The British protest is concerned with (1) the 
extension of contraband and (2) the claim to sink 
neutral vessels charged with conveying contraband. 
This summary of the protest is very much what was 
expected. Mr. Balfour has already stated once 
orally in Parliament, and later in a written answer 
to a question, that he is quite certain no 
more neutral ships will be sunk, and that there 
will be no more seizures in the Red Sea. If 
this confidence is justified, Russia has accepted in 
practice our contention on this head, though it does 
not follow that she has technically repudiated her own 
claims. The rules under which she holds herself 
entitled to sink neutral ships were published years 
ago and no protest was entered against them. Our 
Government, according to one correspondent, points 
out that this practice is open to the gravest objections, 
because the sinking of a vessel destroys all the 
evidence that ought to go before a prize court. It seems 
to us that as a ship cannot be condemned herself for 
carrying a contraband cargo, it is obvious that if a ship 
is sunk because the belligerent cannot take her into 
port, full compensation must clearly be made to the 
owner. os saeP St 

On the question of the meaning and scope of occa- 
sional contraband it is not likely that the two Govern- 
ments will formally agree. Obeying our own in- 
terests, if nothing else, we are now convinced that 
it is wrong to make foodstuffs contraband, as a century 
ago we were convinced—in spite of all that Europe 
said to the contrary—that it was right. The United 
States apparently associate themselves with our view. 
This protest, we think, ought to have been made 
earlier, but at any rate it is to the good that it should 
have been made. The question, of course, is not settled 
by a protest, but a protest at any rate leaves the prece- 
dent without moral authority. The question can only 
be settled by a conference or the Hague Tribunal, and 
the war has already brought out a number of questions, 
such as the boundaries of territorial waters, on which the 
Hague Tribunal might adjudicate with advantage. The 
Novoe Vremya remarks that when the war is finished all 
considerations of international law can be calmly and 
academically discussed, and its tone is not unconcilia- 
tory. It would be a great relief and advantage if the 
claim to make foodstuffs contraband when not destined 
for armies or garrisons were finally disallowed at such a 
conference. Professor Westlake suggests in a letter 
to the Zzmes that the supply of coal to belligerent ships 
in neutral ports is a subject that might usefully be 
considered by an international conference, and for the 
present he argues that we might refuse coal to Russian 
ships if the Russian Government interfere with our 
commerce in any way not authorised by received in- 
ternational law. wt es 

THERE have been two messages from the \7zmes 
correspondent with the Tibet force. The first, pub- 
lished on Tuesday, gave a most unpromising account 
of the state of the negotiations. The correspondent 
said that the Tsongdu, sitting in perpetual session, 


wastes time in mere talk and refuses to assume any 
responsibility. The political situation he summed up 
as impossible. There were delays, and apprehensions 
about obtaining supplies, and the approach of the 
winter months made the position one of ex- 
treme difficulty. On Wednesday he _ reported 
an improvement. He had discovered that the Dalai 
Lama had appointed a regent for purposes of 
negotiation and had left him the seal. Supplies were 
coming in with fair regularity and the Tsongdu were 
apparently making every effort to conclude matters. 
If this improvement continues the mission may be able 
to extort a treaty and an indemnity—an indemnity in 
our opinion entirely unjustified—which will put an end 
to the immediate embarrassment. But what is the good 
of a treaty wrung from an absent Lama? The previous 
difficulty was not the absence of a treaty but 
the ill-will or the aloofness of the Tibetans. Their 
temper is not likely to be transformed by this invasion. 
The Daily Mail correspondent gives us some more 
glimpses into the details of that invasion. He describes 
the Tibetan attack on the Kang-ma post, an attack of 
which the Sepoys said that the men who made it must 
be drunk or drugged. ‘‘ A hundred and six bodies were 
left near the wall. Sixty more were killed in the pursuit. 
Was there ever such a hopeless, helpless struggle, such 
desperate and ineffectual gallantry?” Our casualties, 
as the S/ar points out, were one man killed and five 
wounded. The correspondent adds: ‘‘ Twenty shaven 
polls were found hiding in the nullah down which the 
Tibetans had crept in the dark, and were immediately 
despatched.” The Zimes correspondent thinks that we 
shall achieve nothing ‘‘ until we have realised that the 
Tibetans are utterly unable to carry on negotiations by 
civilised methods.” A 

Lorp LANsDowNnE’s reply to Lord Aberdeen’s inter- 
pellation on Armenia was sympathetic but hardly con- 
vincing. It isa distressful and inconvenient subject 
for any Government to handle, and Lord Lansdowne 
took the inevitable line of minimising the excesses of 
which the Turkish troops have been guilty while making 
the most of the promises which our Embassy has been 
able to extract from the Porte. It is difficult to share the 
touching faith of the Foreign Office in these promises. 
There is reason to believe that the Turks have made 
up their mind to expel the Armenian population from the 
mountainous Sassoun region, where it enjoyed a cer- 
tain relative independence. It was much harried no 
doubt by the Turks, but its remote and inaccessible 
situation removed it from the daily interference and 
the minute vigilance of the Turkish authorities them- 
selves. It was easy for it to accumulate arms and to 
harbour rebels in these fastnesses. If the decree 
has gone forth that the Sassoun is to be 
purged of Armenians, no promises which the 
Grand Vizier may give will persuade us _ that 
the work of repatriating the refugees who fled 
from it after the massacres of May will be honestly 
carried out. It is by no means easy to controvert Lord 
Lansdowne’s statements regarding the extent of these 
massacres. We have as yet only news from Armenian 
sources, but it is difficult to believe that the very 
detailed despatches in Pro Armenia do not contain a 
large basis of fact. That twenty-five villages at the 
least have been burned is certain. But Lord Lans- 
downe has promised papers, and until they appear it is 
useless to speculate. 
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Tue reference to Macedonia in the King’s Speech 
was in one sense welcome, in another deplor- 
able. That the subject was mentioned at all, at 
a moment when it is attracting little public notice, 

‘was a matter for congratulation. On the other 
hand, the absurdly optimistic terms in which the 
progress of the gendarmerie scheme was referred 
to does not suggest that Lord Lansdowne is 
likely to take the initiative in pressing for larger 
and more fundamental reforms. It is not difficult to 
guess why Lord Lansdowne takes this comfortable 
view. The English officers to whom the policing of the 
Drama District has been assigned have done good work, 
and are doubtless able to present reports which are both 
honest and encouraging. But then the Drama Dis- 
trict is not typical of Macedonia. It is small 
and thinly populated; indeed, the smallest of the 
spheres assigned to the other Powers is four times as 
large. It is, moreover, a district inhabited mainly by 
Moslems, while the Christian minority is Greek, Else- 
where in Macedonia the Moslems are the minority, and 
the Christians are mainly Bulgarians. It is easy with 
a staff of six officers to administer the little Drama 
region, where there is no insurgent movement, 
no feud between Bulgars and Greeks, and no 
systematic oppression of Bulgarians. But elsewhere, 
in the French, Italian, Russian, and Austrian spheres, 
there is no progress whatever to report. The staff of 
officers is inadequate and their powers are illusory. 
The suggestion made by Lord Percy that if the Austrian 
and Russian staffs are increased we might also appoint 
additional officers and employ them in the Adrianople 
Vilayet was decidedly happy. The tacit conspiracy to 
ignore Adrianople hitherto has been very curious, and 
doubtless Russia, who regards this district as her own 
preserve, is toblame. We hopethat Lord Lansdowne 
will now insist that the whole of European Turkey 
should share in the benefits—such as they are—of the 
present reform scheme. 





THERE is a lull in the interest in the quarrel 
between the French Government and the Vatican 
which will last until the meeting of the Chamber. 
But M. Combes has made a statement during the last 
few days to a representative of the Neue Freie Presse, 
in which he said that he believed the mainten- 
ance of the Concordat to be impossible ; that 
he would not resign as long as he retained 
the confidence of the Chamber ; and that the Socialists 
must be returned en bloc. The prospect of losing the 
Protectorate ot the Catholics in the East, so disquieting 
to many Frenchmen, has no terrors for M. Combes, 
who said that he would raise no difficulties if 
the succession passed to Austria-Hungary, though 
as a friend of Austria-Hungary he would 
regret it. M. Combes said that he anticipated 
that the separation would follow the lines of 
the draft bill adopted by a special committee of the 
Chamber associated with the name of the reporter, 
M. Briand. That bill assures liberty of conscience, 
prohibits all expenditure of public funds for public 
worship, and subjects the act of public worship to the 
same regulations as public meetings. The Figaro is col- 
lecting opinions on separation from ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, and both the Vicar-General of the Archbishopric 
of Paris and the Cardinal Archbishop of Rennes think 
separation inevitable, and say that they welcome it, 
only asking for such liberty as there is in America. 
They both seem to think that separation will make 
religion the dividing line in French politics. 

Our correspondent in Rome reports the dis- 
covery of a most extensive organisation of the Russian 
police in the principal towns of Italy, and especially in 
Rome. This organisation, he explains, is not merely 
an espionage system ; it is engaged in the manufacture 
of documents to be used against the Russian exiles as 


well as against suspected persons in Russia. The 
existence of this secret Russian police organisation is 
undoubted, there being proofs, documents, and witnesses, 
beside many victims, to demonstrate it. The first hint of 
this state of things was given by some of the Russian 
spies themselves, who had fallen into disgrace and 
were recalled to St. Petersburg, but fearing the conse- 
quences, they abandoned their work and are now in 
Rome. Their most ordinary method was to issue 
revolutionary manifestoes, copies of which are now in 
the hands of the Italian judges, and to send them 
to the people in Russia, especially Poles, whom 
they wished to compromise, informing the head- 
quarters of the Russian police, who sequestered the 
manifestoes at the post-office, and with these in 
hand arrested the recipients. A list of these victims 
has been published, some of whom are in prison, some 
in Siberia. These spies have even been able, through 
false evidence and documents, to take refugees out of 
Italy into Russia. These revelations have produced 
such indignation in all classes that the law has been 
obliged to take up the case, and a thorough and 
most severe investigation is now going on in order to 
establish the correctness of the facts, to determine the 
responsibility of those concerned, and to what extent 
the Italian police have been guilty of negligence and 
incompetence. From the first inquiries made it appears 
that Russia has a special diplomatist in Italy who was 
privately in charge of this special branch of her secret 
service, the headquarters of which, however, seem to 
be in Paris. The trouble is that political parties take 
advantage of this to attack or defend the Government, 
instead of all uniting to condemn such barbarous 
medizval systems, and to obtain the adoption of such 
measures as shall render their repetition impossible. 

Durinc the week the Cobden Club has issued to 
the Press a supplement to Fact v. Fiction in the shape 
of a reply to Mr. Chamberlain’s Welbeck speech. This 
reply, which has been drafted by Mr. Shaw Lefevre in 
collaboration with Lord Welby and other members of 
the executive committee, should be very useful for dis- 
semination in rural constituencies. It points out that 
for thirty years after the repeal of the corn laws agri- 
culture in England prospered greatly from every 
point of view, and that in the last twenty-five years, 
which have seen a great fall in rents, especially of 
arable land, the wages and general conditions of 
the agricultural labourer have improved to a quite 
remarkable extent. The reduction in the num- 
bers of agricultural labourers is accounted for by 
economic causes such as the introduction of labour- 
saving machinery and a transfer of land from arable to 
pasture. It should also be remembered that there has 
been a marked increase in the labour employed in 
market gardens and in the milk industry. But what 
the Cobden Club rightly insists upon—and this is an 
aspect of the subject of which we hope more and more 
will be made by Liberals—is that as Cobden always 
maintained free trade in land and the extension of 
small holdings and peasant proprietorships are at least 
as important as free trade in corn. But land reform 
has lagged ina miserable fashion. It played an impor- 
tant part in the Oswestry election, however ; and we 
hope that the Cobden Club will continue to press it 
upon public attention as zealously and successfully as 
their refutation of the fallacies and misrepresentations 
by which Mr. Chamberlain and the Tariff Reform 
League have been trying to gull the agricultural 
labourers. 





Last June Mr. G. H. Putnam read to the political 
and economic circle of the National Liberal Club a 
paper on the Fiscal Question in the United States from 
the point of view of a business man. It is one of the 
best practical essays we have read upon a subject that 
is very imperfectly understood in England. Mr, 
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Putnam’s historical survey is an admirable piece of 
work, well packed but not overloaded with striking 
facts and shrewd observations upon them. When Mr. 
Putnam comes to the moral and economic results of 
Protection he paints a bold picture of the disastrous 
effects produced by trusts and combinations in the 
political and industrial life of America. ‘‘ The managers 
of these tariff-protected trusts find it profitable to givea 
very large portion of their attentionto theirrelations with 
the national legislature. The details of the actual 
business operations may be of small moment as com- 
pared with the importance of a proper management of 
the committee rooms in Washington,” where the 
trusts and combines exchange favours with each other. 
It is mortifying, says Mr. Putnam, to contrast the 
standards of Westminster and Washington. In 
Washington ‘a senator representing a great sugar 
combination is known, not as the senator from Mary- 
land, but as the senator from Havermeyer” (one of the 
sugar combines), and a senator will speak directly on 
the floor of the House “on behalf of taxes for the 
benefit of his own business.” Unfortunately for our 
pride, Mr. Putnam suggests a recent parallel when he 
describes these men as ‘‘tied-house legislators.” A 
strong speech against Mr. Chamberlain has also been 
made this week at a Conservative meeting by Lord 
Rothschild, who said he was opposed to the taxation 
of food and that he had the strongest belief that the 
artificial raising of the price of food was a great factor 
in producing discontent. Lord Rothschild apparently 


accepts Mr. Balfour’s policy, though not, as Mr. Balfour: 


understands it, as astage towards Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy. Lord Rothschild thinks it may be an advan- 
tage to arm the Government with power to threaten 
to put taxes on articles of luxury. But what about 
the countries that send us food and raw material who 
happen to be the worst Protectionist offenders ? 

THE annual report of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners contains some correspondence with the India 
Office touching proposals to alter the conditions of the 
examination held to admit candidates to Class I. clerk- 
ships in the Home Civil Service, Indian Civil Service, 
and certain colonial services. The examinations for 
these services were consolidated in 1892, and the defects 
of the joint examination are now apparent. For several 
years the ‘‘ mark hunter” has profited too much by the 
existing conditions, and it is proposed to limit the 
number of subjects which one candidate may offer 
in such a way that the maximum of marks to be 
obtained from the subjects chosen is not to exceed 
6,000. There are other changes. Italian is reinstated 
among modern languages ; for mathematics, natural 
science, philosophy, classics, English and ancient his- 
tory, the several maxima are raised. These alterations 
are avowedly to be introduced partly on representations 
from the Universities that the scheme of the examina- 
tion was reacting unfavourably on the interests of pure 
education. The ‘‘ crammer” will probably complain 
of the ‘‘ unfair competition” of the Universities ; but 
the change may be defended as anti-plutocratic, since 
only the rich (and not too competent) will supplement a 
University training by cramming, and only the incom- 
petent would substitute the latter for the former. It 
should be observed, however, that the Commissioners 
have clearly had no little trouble in adjusting the 
particularist views and interests of the different 
Universities. 





Tue Bill for the Custody of Local Records, which 
has been read a first time in the House of Lords, is the 
result of recommendations of a departmentalcommittee, 
appointed at the suggestion of the late Bishop of 
London, which reported that there is at present no 
system at all for the safe custody of local records and 
that they are usually in continual danger of being lost 
or burnt. The bill was introduced, as Lord Salisbury 


explained, at this late period of the Session so that it 
might be circulated and criticised before becoming law. 
There can be no doubt that such a measure is needed. 
Local records, if properly preserved, and, still more, 
if properly arranged and catalogued, may be of 
great use in many ways, particularly, of course, 
to the historian. It is probable that there are many 
local records now existing and almost unknown which 
may throw light upon disputed points of history when 
they are examined by experts. Historians, however 
great their industry and love of truth, have human 
limitations, and cannot range through vast and dis- 
orderly masses of documents in the search for some small 
fact. But such documents, if properly arranged, may 
have all that is valuable in them collected by local 
antiquaries and historians, and so may be of use to the 
historians of great events. The modern historian’s 
ardour for facts is an excellent thing, but so long as 
the facts are difficult to come by he is too likely to 
exhaust his mind upon unintellectual labour that might 
well be done for him; and this kind of exhaustion is 
betrayed in a good deal of modern history. 

Tue famous picture known as the portrait of 
Ariosto by Titian, which lately belonged to Lord 
Darnley, has been purchased for the nation for 
430,000 (of which £18,500 has been subscribed by 
private persons) and is now on view in the Venetian 
Room in the National Gallery. This is a very large 
price to pay for a picture which is not in first-rate 
condition, but the Gallery has no portrait by Titian, 
and they are difficult to come by, so that there is not 
much reason to complain. The picture is almost cer- 
tainly not a portrait of Ariosto, nor is it likely to be 
the portrait of a gentleman of the Barbarigo family, 
said by Vasari to have been painted by Titian when 
eighteen years old. It is too advanced in technique 
for such a date or to have been the work of Giorgione, 
though it is one of the most Giorgionesque of 
Titian’s portraits. It is also both in colour and design 
curiously like some of Sebastian del Piombo’s portraits, 
though much more subile and rich in execution. It is 
not one of the works in which Titian imitated and 
almost rivalled Giorgione’s peculiar intensity of expres- 
sion. The face, now somewhat dulled by wear or over- 
cleaning, can never have been so interesting as the face 
of the ‘‘ Man With aGlove” in the Louvre. Indeed, it is 
less emphasised than the quilted sleeve, which is 
painted with an elaborate mastery quite beyond the 
more summary and emotional art of Giorgione. It is, in 
fact, rather than a supreme portrait, a fine example of 
Titian’s power of making everything in a picture 
interesting and beautiful by splendour of execution and 
significance of design. ie 

A Fire has been raging in the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau from Saturday last till Wednesday. At one 
time a tract three miles long and half a mile wide was 
in a blaze, and a strong wind encouraged the flames. 
Numbers of troops were employed to extinguish them, 
but they spread so quickly as to overleap the trenches 
which were dug to stay them, and new trenches had to 
be begun further on. The deer and other game 
rushed about in aimless terror, and the trains of the 
P.L.M. Railway ran through an avenue of flames on 
the part of the line which skirts the forest near Bois 
le Roi. These details remind one of the stories of 
bush fires in Australia. There is a great deal of grass 
and underwood in the forest, which had become 
dry with the heat, and this having caught fire, 
lit the palm trees, which blazed up as quickly 
as the Wellingtonias in California, whose instantaneous 
combustion has been so vividly described by Stevenson. 
The inhabitants of Fontainebleau, Barbizon, and the 
other classic homes of French art in the neighbourhood, 
have been in great terror, and declare that the fire was 
the work of incendiaries. But such reports always 
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arise in the case of large conflagrations, and a fire 
starting by accident in a great forest might easily 
grow to an almost unmanageable size before it was 
even noticed. It isto be hoped that the lesson will 
not be wasted upon excursionists and other people 
inclined to be careless in this country. There have 
been fires on Exmoor and in the pine district of Surrey 
in dry summers that have caused considerable damage, 
and even danger. 





AN article in Wednesday’s Westminster sets out 
the fastest ‘‘start-to-stop” runs done by the British 
railway companies this season. Nothing under 50 
miles an hour is counted. The G.W.R. has fifteen 
runs at 55 miles per hour, and twelve cover dis- 
tances ranging from 106 to 245 miles. The L.N.W.R. 
has this year gone up from two to eight of 
these runs over distances between 100 and 200 miles. 
The N.E. has the fastest run—viz., 61°7 miles per hour 
from Darlington to York. But that is only 444 miles. 
Obviously it is easier to keep up a high speed over a 
short than a long course. This detracts from the 
merit of such runs as Forfar to Perth, South- 
port to Salford, Dumfries to Kilmarnock, Edin- 
burgh to Glasgow (less). An Irish line—the G.N.— 
however, creeps in with a short run—Dublin to 
Drogheda, 32 miles in 38 minutes. Among the greater 
railways we notice the L.N.W.R.’s Willesden to 
Coventry, 88} miles, in 92 minutes ; the G.N.R.’s 
Wakefield to King’s Cross, 175} miles, in 189 minutes ; 
the Midland’s St. Pancras to Leicester, 99 miles, in 
107 minutes ; the G.C.R.’s Leicester to London, 103 
miles, in 105 minutes ; the L.S.W.R.’s Salisbury to 
Waterloo, 834 miles, in 91 minutes. The writer 
remarks, looking abroad, that though the French Nord 
Company has twice as many runs at or above 55 miles 
an hour as the G.W.R., all the other French companies 
only counted five between them. We also notice that 
the Midland are advertising their new service from 
Heysham to Belfast to begin on September 1. 





Mr. Justice Wricut, who died on Saturday, was 
a really great lawyer who should have been raised to 
the Court of Appeal some time ago. He seldom had 
an opportunity of exercising the highest powers of 
his mind at Nisi Prius or in criminal cases; and a 
certain impatience of stupidity and the obvious made 
him a less satisfactory judge than far less brilliant 
men have been. He was said to jump at conclusions 
too quickly. He certainly did reach them too quickly 
for slower minds to follow him, and he was apt to 
deliver sudden judgments without giving reasons 
enough to satisfy those slower minds that he appre- 
ciated all the bearings of the case. These, however, 
were faults of manner. Some judges, who are 
better men of the world and worse lawyers, often 
do injustice when they seem to be doing justice. 
Sir Robert Wright sometimes seemed to be doing in- 
justice when he was doing justice. He had a profound 
and minute knowledge of law, both theory and 
practice, and an essentially fair mind; but his 
brilliance fretted against the slow processes by which 
ordinary men reach the truth, and he was too apt to 
make short cuts of his own. His peculiar freakishness 
showed itself most in criminal cases. His great kind- 
ness of heart, his sense that most criminals are victims 
of society, made him almost too anxious to acquit, and 
he would sometimes stop a prosecution which some 
judges would have found serious enough. He was a 
strong Liberal, and it has often been said, it is to be 
hoped untruly, that his politics prevented his further 
promotion under a Tory Government. 





DIARY OF THE WAR. 


THE principal thing for the reading public to seize in the 
present crisis is the paucity of evidence, 


It cannot be too often repeated that no evidence is 
worth having in this campaign save that which is officially 
certified to be true by one of the two combatant parties. 
Never in any war has the censorship been more exact ; 
never has it been more successful. It is customary to re- 
mark upon the exactitude of the Japanese censorship. It 
is equally true that the Russians, though a Western people 
and therefore less accustomed to secrecy, have maintained 
an astonishing reserve. Nothing would seem easier, 
for instance, than for a correspondent properly disguised to 
have ascertained at any point upon the Trans-Siberian rail- 
way what numbers were going through : no one has guessed 
even approximately. 

“ No evidence is worth having in this campaign save 
that which is officially certified to be true by one of the 
two combatant parties.” That is the principal rule of evi- 
dence to follow. No other evidence can, as lawyers say, 
be admitted. Chifu, Shang-Hai, and Tientsin are full of 
random fellows paid by the job and not by the month, who 
send any news they choose: and a great deal of the news 
we read is actually written in Europe. 

But to this rule another must be added: no evidence is 
conclusive until it is corroborated by both parties. The 
story of the Peresviet has taught us that. 


If the Japanese say they have captured sixteen guns 
and the Russians admit to a loss of sixteen guns then the 
news is true. But if Togo thinks that he sank the Cesare- 
witch while other people saw her steaming into Kiao-Chau, 
then Togo’s guess is of less value than the eye-witness’s 
evidence. If the Russians say-that the Kasuga is sunk 
but cannot produce an eye-witness, while the fact is denied 
by the Japanese, then the Kasuga is very probably afloat. 

Now, judged by these rules the thing to impress upon 
investors and upon the less interested portion of the reading 
public is the very little we know upon the crisis which is at 
this moment pending. 

For instance, we do not know what Japanese ships have 
been hit, nor how often nor in what places. We do know 
that the Wolf hills and the two nearer positions recently 
captured by the Japanese do not command the port or 
the town of Port Arthur, but we do not know how much 
the Japanese may be choosing to spend in the very waste- 
ful method of high angle fire. We do know that the Rus- 
sian fleet was not pursued by the Japanese, but we do not 
know why. We know that the Rurik has been sunk and 
we know that direct assaults have been made upon Port 
Arthur twice since the beginning of August. We know 
that they have not succeeded. We know that the Russian 
left has been strengthened, and that so far from Kuroki’s 
great turning movement having failed it was never even 
begun. What is to be made out of such a welter? The 
only general conclusions to which one can come are these : 

First, the siege of Port Arthur has begun and the 
siege positions are at ranges varying from 11,000 to 7,000 
yards from the fortifications. 

Secondly, the Russians had something like 1,000 men 
per mile wherewith to defend their perimeter. How far 
this force may have been depleted we do not know. 

Thirdly (therefore), whether an assault can be success- 
fully made in the course of the next ten days we cannot 
guess, but it is doubtful, and it must be remembered that 
every assault repelled gives a longer chance to the be- 
sieged. 

Fourthly, the little Vladivostock squadron is out of 
action for a long time to come, and a third of its fighting 
power is destroyed. 

Fifthly, the Japanese are still determined not to risk 
a single ship, seeing that they have no reserves; and 

Sixthly, Kuropatkin’s left flank has not been turned, 
and will not be in the future, for the time has gone by. 

The interest still centres, of course, upon Port Arthur, 
but nothing can so much as be guessed with regard to the 
duration of the resistance of the fortress, because we have 


no idea of what the effect of ‘the Japanese fire is or what 


the Japanese losses have been in the two assaults. 
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THE DANGERS OF THE RECESS. 

HE note of imposture and make-believe which 
marked the Session that ended last Monday was 
maintained to the close, and the King’s Speech was a 
fine example of Mr. Balfour’s humour. We learn from 
it, for example, that the military operations in Somali- 
land have ended in the infliction of a severe defeat 
upon the Mullah’s forces. It is not yet quite eighteen 
months since Mr. Brodrick told the House of Commons 
that the Mullah must be looked upon as irretrievably 
demolished. The Licensing Bill, which was Mr. 
Balfour’s answer to the complaints of the brewers, and 
an answer, as Lord Spencer showed last week, cordially 
appreciated by the interests concerned, appears as a 
measure for reducing licences. The Licensing World, 
sadly lacking in Mr. Balfour’s dialectics, put the matter 
more plainly: ‘‘ The promises of our friends have been 
nobly fulfilled, and when the opportunity arises our 
approbation will be proved.” His Majesty, with a 
keener eye than most of his subjects, is represented as 
remarking with pleasure the attention given to the 
reorganisation of the Army, and trusting that ‘‘ these 
reforms” will conduce to the defensive strength of the 
Empire. No single Minister could tell the House of 
Commons before it rose what reforms were to be intro- 
duced, and the Government generally appeared to re- 
gard Mr. Arnold-Forster’s proposals much in the spirit 
of Swift’s servant who excused himself for not cleaning 
boots on the ground that they would soon be dirty again 
The King’s Speech contained, of course, no reference 


to the fiscal question. It was similarly silent on what 


are perhaps the two most striking facts of the Session : 
the introduction of Chinese labour and Mr. Balfour's 
success in making all the doctors look foolish, and pro- 
longing with a certain engaging hilarity a life that 
many Ministers would have been obliged, and very 
many would have been inclined, to surrender. The 
process has put a severe strain on other things beside 
Mr. Balfour’s system. The House of Commons has 
suffered in its rights, the Unionist Party has suffered 
in its popularity, the Liberal Party has suffered in 
its hopes, the country has suffered in its authority 
and control. Mr. Balfour has suffered least of all, 
for if many men reproach him with slighting Parlia- 
ment and confining its liberties, with practising 
evasions and ambiguities, with preferring expedients to 
ideas, many more will remember him as the Minister 
who survived emergencies that everybody had made 
sure would be fatal. 

Unfortunately the situation has its serious as well 
as its amusing aspect. The rising of Parliament does 
not merely mean that Mr. Balfour by tenacity, resolu- 
tion, and by shifts and stratagems has maintained 
himself in office amid all the risks and hazards of the 
Session ; it means that the country is now exposed to 
all the dangers of the Recess. The country suffers 
under an unjust and incapable Government in two 
ways. It suffers from the unjust and unwise things done 
to itself, and it suffers from the unjust and unwise 
things done to others. Of the two evils the 
second is the worst in the sense that it is more diffi- 
cult to prevent and infinitely more difficult to remedy. 
It is this kind of evil which the country is particularly 
liable to suffer in the Recess when the Government is 
screened from Parliamentary criticism and private 
factions and interests can apply their pressure with 
everything in their favour. It was in the Recess that 


the war was made, and it was in the Recess that the 
Colonial Office was drilled into accepting Chinese 
labour. Some of the dangers of the present Recess 
are hinted at in the King’s Speech, which talks of in- 
troducing an elective element into the Legislative 
Council of the Transvaal. Mr. Lyttelton’s answers to 
Dr. Macnamara show that he means to carry out this 
important change without ¢onsulting Parliament as to 
its details, and yet of course the details are everything 
When Parliament meets again it may find another 
manceuvre completed in the strategy that is directed 
to make the Transvaal and South Africa generally the 
appanage of a most formidable faction. 

The danger is apparent to anyone who surveys 
the situation. Dr. Jameson is in London to treat with 
the Colonial Office. He has certain designs on the 
taxpayers of these islands and the inhabitants of 
Rhodesia. He has suffered a disappointment in 
the elections to the new constituencies in Cape 
Colony created by his Redistribution Act, for 
those elections, instead of giving him an expected 
majority of three, have given him no majority at all 
The High Commissioner has taken a side violently in 
the controversy between the people of the Transvaal 
and the financial houses on Chinese labour. He has 
shown himself more eager to justify his policy than 
to consult his fellow citizens. He has openly declared 
that he is quite indifferent to the opinion of England, 
Worst of all, he is associated with Dr. Jameson and 
Mr. Beit as one of the trustees of a huge secret fund 
for political objects inthecountry wherehe represents the 
Crown. The scandal of this position has received far 
too little attention in Parliament, but it is important not 
tolosesightof it when this Rhodesian High Commissioner 
is to concert with a very docile Minister a new set of 
political arrangements in the Transvaal, and perhaps in 
Rhodesia. 

These are the personal forces in the situation, 
What are the general conditions on which they are to 
act? First of all, there is one fact which of itself 
makes any talk of a representative element ridiculous. 
Is the Peace Preservation Ordinance to be repealed ? 
If it is not repealed, this reform merely means that 
Lord Milner is to use some fragmentary system of 
election as a means of liquidating his own unpopularity 
and imposing on the people at home by making them 
believe that the Transvaal people wanted Chinese 
labour. No election taken with this summary Coercion 
Act overhanging the heads of the people is worth any- 
thing. Some people think that this Act, though it is 
as rigorous as a Russian Coercion Act in form, is 
in practice a dead letter. They are very much mis- 
taken. Sir Robert Reid stated in the House of 
Commons last month that 600 persons had been arbit- 
trarily deported under this Act in eighteen months. The 
Bloemfontein Friend of July 21 contains the account of 
the trial of an ex-cornet of the Boer Army who was sent 
to prison with hard labour for seven days for making 
some abusive remarks about the British flag at a foot- 
ball match. Nobody pretended that he had any serious 
object, and it was agreed that he was under the influence 
of drink. He was prosecuted under the section which 
makes it a seditious act to use language calculated to 
excite disaffection against the King, his Ministers, the 
Governor of either of the colonies, or the Government 
and Constitution of the United Kingdom or of the Trans- 
vaal or the Orange River Colony, or to raise discontent 
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among His Majesty’s subjects. Can anyone conceive 
a serious election in which any speaker who “‘ raises 
discontent ” is liable to be sent to prison ? 

South Africa is of course only one of the points of 
danger. How far will our entanglement in Tibet have 
proceeded before Parliament meets again? In our 
European relationships fortunately there is less ground 
for anxiety. There is always a certain amount of bad 
blood, and it is impossible not to be gravely concerned 
with a war in progress ; but at least there is no school 
or organ in England which sets itself to produce a 
quarrel with any nation, as the Wational Review and 
other organs set themselves to produce a quarrel 
with France three years ago. Our Imperialists 
have learnt a little wisdom since those days, but our 
Government shows no signs of having learnt from 
their own experiences what are the consequences of 
a surrender to the Rhodesian faction, or how grave a 
fault it is to be overruled by agents. We hope the 
Liberal leaders will not spare themselves during 
the Recess, and that they will remember above all things 
how much criticism loses in effect and value if it gives 
abuses and conspiracies too long a start. 





RUSSIAN AND JAPANESE CREDIT. 


F all subjects connected with public finance the 
most intricate and perplexing is assuredly the 
political economy of modern war. Modern war is 
invariably carried on by means of loans which extend 
the burden of the war over a great number of years, 
and these loans are raised in the international Money 
market. There is no reason why the war loans of 
Japan should not be subscribed by Russian capitalists, 
or why those of Russia should not be subscribed by 
the capitalists of Japan. There is no reason why 
the bulk of the Russian debt should not be held in 
England and the bulk of the Japanese debt in France. 
If the opposite happens to be the case, it must not be 
attributed to patriotic bias. Men do not invest or 
speculate from patriotic motives, though political con- 
siderations often determine the place where a loan is 
floated. Thus Paris works in connection with St. 
Petersburg, while Tokio finds it easier to get accom- 
modation in London and New York. But the Roths- 
childs, the Morgans, and all the great financial houses 
are quite free from national colour. They are citizens 
of the world, with so many domiciles that no Sovereign 
would claim their allegiance or accuse them of treason. 
They have branches wherever there is a big bourse, 
and they are only anxious to handle as many loans as 
possible. They will finance both combatants with the 
greatest goodwill in the world. 

This war is thoroughly modern. Both combatants 
began by raising loans, and declared that they would 
not need toborrowany more money for a long time. Only 
last May Mr. Henry Norman, after photographing the 
gold in the Russian treasury at St. Petersburg, declared 
emphatically: ‘‘ Russia’s financial position is so good 
that she can, if she chooses, make war for a year at 
least without being compelled to think of a loan.” 
Similar assurances were given about the same time on 
behalf of Japan, but in Wednesday’s papers we read 
two Reuter telegrams, one from St. Petersburg, 
August 16: ‘‘An Imperial ukase issued this evening 
directs the issue, in view of impending extraordinary 
expenditure on the war, of six new series of State Rente 


Bonds toatotal amount of 150,000,000 roubles.” The 
second, from Tokio, of the same date, announces that 
‘‘in order to cover the deficiency in the estimates 
created by the increased cost of labour and material 
the Japanese Government has decided to raise an addi- 
tional loan of 1,500,000 yen for the Seoul-Fusan rail- 
way.” The sum mentioned in the Tokio telegram 
(about £150,000) is trifling, but the mere fact that it 
should be published illustrates both the comparatively 
narrow and now straitened resources of Japanese 
credit and the punctilious strictness of the Japanese 
system of finance. 

Since the war began we have read many predic- 
tions, varying according to the bias of the writer, that 
Russia or Japan, as the case may be, is on the verge of 
bankruptcy, and will soon be compelled to give up 
fighting for want of money. It is quite true that 
neither country is rich in comparison with the United 
States, Great Britain, France, or Germany, that the 
internal trade of both countries has suffered since the 
war began, that war is becoming more and more 
costly, and that the Russian Government in parti- 
cular has much to fear from popular discontent, espe- 
cially in those districts where the harvests are bad. 
But, unfortunately, war is scarcely ever stopped by 
want of money. If the Russian Government cannot 
borrow at 4 or 5 per cent., it will borrow at 6 or 7 per 
cent. ; and, if the Japanese Government cannot raise 
another loan at 6 per cent., it will offer 7 or 
8 per cent. Nevertheless, the financial strain must 
begin to tell in time. The cost of the war (in 
spite of disclaimers) must be enormous. We may 
be pretty sure that on both sides the reasons 
for concluding hostilities will strengthen as the autumn 
advances. By the destruction of the Russian fleet and 
the capture of Port Arthur—if we may make the as- 
sumption for argument’s sake —Japan will have released 
herself from the fear, probably chimerical, though 


‘widely entertained, of Russian designs upon Japanese 


independence. Deprived of a navy, Russia cannot 
hope, at least during the course of the present war, to 
regain the ports and fortifications constructed at so vast 
a cost in the Liao-tung peninsular. On the other hand, 
even should the Japanese Army succeed in driving 
Kuropatkin back to Harbin, or beyond, the task of 
reorganising and settling Manchuria is probably greater 
than Japan can bear. Formosa is still a costly conquest. 
To judge from the speeches and writings of her leading 
men, Japan’s chief concern will be to strengthen her 
diplomatic and commercial position in China. 

Early in May we commented upon one very para- 
doxical feature in the financial situation of the two 
belligerent Powers. It is natural—nay, inevitable— 
that when countries go to war their credit should fall ; 
and if the war continues a long time the recovery is 
often very slow. Thus, one of the results of the Boer 
war has been a fall of Consols from 113 to 88. But at 
the same time one would surely expect the fortunes 
of the war to be reflected in the price of 
securities. So long as an easy victory was 
foreseen British Consols did not fall below par. 
But the Russian Four per Cents. have been marvel- 
lously steady. In May, 1903, they stood at 101. On 
February 9, 1904, when diplomatic relations were sus- 
pended they had sunk to 93 (just as British Consols fell 
some 8 points in the summer and autumn of 1899). On 
the news of the first disaster they dropped to go, and 
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since then (in spite of the gradual destruction of the 
fleet and of the successes won by the Japanese on 
land) they have been perfectly steady. In fact after 
last week’s naval battle they stood at gt. It is 
said that there are many members of the London 
Stock Exchange who have burnt their fingers very 
badly through speculating for a fall in Russians. 
The prosperity of the Japanese arms has not been 
able to prevent a heavy fall in their financial barometer. 
It was a severe humiliation for Japan that she could 
only raise a small 6 per cent. loan on terms of mort- 
gaging her Customs revenue. In May, 1903, Japanese 
Fives were at 105. On February 9 they had 
fallen to 80, and they fell another point on the 
news of the first successful torpedo attack! It 
is true that in May and June a gradual but 
substantial recovery began. Japanese Fives have 
stood now for several weeks at about 89—/.e., two 
points below Russian Fours. It will be interesting to 
mark what effect the fall of Port Arthur—supposing 
this long-delayed event should really take place at last 
—will have upon the credit of the two combatants. 
The strength of Russian stocks is attributed to the 
confidence of the French investors, who are said to 
hold £400,000,000 of the Russian debt. Her revenue, 
moreover, before the war was about seven times as 
large as that of Japan—say 210 as against 30 millions 
sterling—and she has doubtless far greater reserves 
of wealth to draw upon. 

For Japan, it may be pointed out that her 
manufactures, having expanded under a practically 
Free Trade system, are in a healthier condition 
than those of Russia, which under the régime of 
M. de Witte were ‘‘ forced” by bounties and pro- 
tective duties. The only Japanese trade that has 
suffered very much from the war has been silk 
weaving. Agriculture is prosperous; the crops are 
excellent, and the prices of both rice and corn are lower 
than usual. On the other hand, in many parts of 
Southern Russia there have been serious failures of 
harvest. The want of confidence in Japan is doubtless 
partly owing to the feeling that she is a new comer, 
partly to the bad reputation of Japanese traders. No 
financial dereliction has ever been committed by the 
Japanese Government, which, indeed, is generally 
admitted to be far more capable than that of Russia, 
against which grave charges of laxity and corruption 
are generally believed. Nevertheless, Western Europe 
persists in regarding Russia as a better creditor than 
Japan and this feeling is one of the few remaining 
assets of the Czar and his Ministers. 





THE AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT. 


HE defeat of Mr. Watson’s Government last 
week put an end to the second Administration 

that has held office in the present Parliament. That 
Parliament was only elected last winter. The first 
Ministry, led by Mr. Barton and afterwards by Mr. 
Deakin, was defeated on an amendment to the Arbi- 
tration Bill. In the decisive division Mr. Reid had 
voted with the Government, and Mr. Deakin accord- 
ingly advised Lord Northcote to send for Mr. Watson. 
The result was the formation of a Labour Government, 
which has in its turn disappeared—and disappeared, like 


+ 


its predecessor, as the result of an amendment to the 
Arbitration Bill. Mr. Watson could only depend upon 
twenty-seven votes, the other two parties being repre- 
sented by forty-seven votes; but he formed a strong 
Ministry, he had allies for particular objects in both 
the other parties, and he has held his own for some 
weeks. In the division which has driven him from 
office he found himself in a minority of thirty-four to 
thirty-six, and he had already been obliged to accept an 
important amendment on June 24 after being defeated 
by a majority of five votes. 

Mr. Reid has undertaken to form a Ministry, and 
his success in securing the co-operation of Sir George 
Turner, the Treasurer in Mr. Deakin’s Government, who 
is regarded as a safe politician, is supposed to promise 
well for his future. His Ministry consists of four mem- 
bers of his party and four of Mr. Deakin’s followers. 
But his position is manifestly precarious. He is the leader 
of one of three parties in Parliament, and though he 
has agreed to postpone tariff questions he cannot count 
on the whole of Mr. Deakin’s party. Mr. Deakin could 
not carry his followers with him when he proposed 
a coalition with Mr. Reid on the understanding that 
there was to be a truce to fiscal warfare for five years. 
It is therefore not unlikely that Australian politics 
will for some little time be in the restless and uncertain 
condition which prevails where there are three parties 
of pretty much the same strength. Such a situation 
offers many opportunities to a dexterous and not too 
scrupulous politician. Whether there is anyone in 
Australia clever enough and eager enough for mere 
office to turn those opportunities to account, and 
whether the organisation of parties is so hard 
and fast as to prevent it, is not yet clear. With the 
relationships of parties ambiguous and inconstant, 
a career such as that of Depretis in _ the 
Italian Chamber might be possible for a Minister 
without a cause who could succeed in demoralising 
and using all parties. At present the tendencies 
are not in this direction. The Dazly Chronicle 
correspondent says that twelve Liberals have defi- 
nitely joined the Labour Opposition, and it looks 
more as if there will be two parties in the 
long run. Mr. Watson was a man with a cause 
and a policy, and he accepted defeat because he was 
more anxious to carry out his policy than to remain 
in office. Mr. Reid, too, is a man with a cause and a 
policy, a militant policy which he has been explaining 
in a number of vehement attacks on the Labour Party. 
‘*The true inward policy of the Labour Party,” 
he has declared, ‘‘ is first to trample on 
their own fellow-workers, and when they have 
driven them into their unions to use the power they 
get by overturning every principle on which the national 
life of this country is founded.” Whether Mr. Reid 
can maintain a Government on this basis remains 
to be seen. Some of the Australian papers argue tath 
the Labour Party by taking office two months ago 
surrendered the secret of its strength. In oppusition, 
it is suggested, they were able to influence the two 
other parties ; in office they have merely united them. 
This may be true of the leaders, but it is only partly 
true of the rank and file. And Mr. Reid, it must be 
remembered, inherits the difficulties of his predecessor ; 
for he is committed to the general principle of the Arbi- 
tration Bill. 
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The actual point in dispute over which Mr. Watson 
has gone out of office is one of great interest, partly 
because Mr. Reid is anxious to subordinate all other 
questions to a struggle against what he considers the 
exorbitant pretensions of trade unions, partly because 
of its relation to previous industrial legislation. Mr. 
Watson’s bill contained a clause which empowered the 
Court of Arbitration to prescribe a minimum rate of 
wages, and to (1) ‘‘ direct that as between members of 
organisations of employers and employed and other 
persons offering or desiring service or employment at 
the same time preference shall be given to such members 
other things being equal”; (2) “appoint a tribunal to 
finally decide in what cases an employer or 
employé to whom such direction applies may employ or 
be employed by a person who is not a member of such 
organisation.” The latter of these two sections carries 
the principle of regulation adopted in Mr. Reeves’s 
New Zealand Act and Mr. Wise’s New South Wales 
Act a step further. It lays down for the first time that 
a Court may direct an employer to engage his men 
from the trade unions. The preference to trade 
unionists is not in itself a new thing. Mr. Reeves 
showed in his book on State experiments that the 
giving of preference to unionists was in practice an 
important though unexpected result of his Act. This 
important issue led to a very animated debate in the 
Australian House of Representatives. The chief 
arguments used against the preference system were, 
first, that the trade unionists were a small minority of 
the workmen; secondly, that the trade unions tended 
to become close corporations ; thirdly, that they were 
often political bodies. The State, it was argued, was 
giving a subsidy to the trade unions. The chief 
arguments used for the preference were that the Act 
took away from the unions the power of striking, and 
that non-unionists benefited by the Arbitration 
Law, which gave them equal wages with the unionists. 
Mr. Watson expressed his readiness to accept two 
amendments, one of them, from Mr. Deakin, de- 
signed to mitigate some obvious abuses. One was to 
the effect that the registration of a union might be 
cancelled if it was restrictive or oppressive, the other 
empowering the Court to suspend or qualify a direc- 
tion if the actions of a union were regarded as unfair. 
The first of these conditions was enforced in an award 
under the New Zealand Act in a case in 1898 
when the President of the Court laid it down 
that ‘‘not the least important matter for con- 
sideration in each case must be whether or 
not the union is practically open to every person 
employed in the trade who desired to join.” Notwith- 
standing Mr. Watson’s concessions, it was proposed to 
abolish the preference, and the proposal was defeated 
by 33 to 22. Itis significant that Mr. Deakin voted 
for the preference and Mr. Reid against it. But on a 
division on a second amendment proposing that the 
preference should only be given when a majority of the 
workers in the particular industry—unionist and non- 
unionist—consented, Mr. Deakin voted with Mr. Reid 
against the Government, and the amendment was 
carried by 27 to 22. 

It is obvious that in a system of compulsory arbi- 
tration for the Commonwealth the difficulties are 
greater than in a system applied to a single colony. 
One instance arises out of what is called the common 


rule. Under the New Zealand Act particular Court 
decisions as to regulations and wages are binding on 
specific employers. Under the New South Wales Act 
a Court may apply its award in any one case to the 
whole industry throughout the colony. When this 
arrangement was discussed in the debate on the 
Commonwealth Bill a great deal was made of 
the great discrepancies between the colonies, and 
Mr. Watson accepted an amendment empowering the 
Court to have regard to local circumstances. One 
effect of the scale on which the bill is to act is, of 
course, to bring out those difficulties; another is to 
focus and concentrate the antagonism between the 
Labour Party and its opponents. The relations of the 
Labour Party to the other parties vary in the different 
colonies, but in a Federal battle all the views and 
quarrels are presented. Of complaints against the 
trade unions there has been no scarcity during the 
debate, and it depends not a little on the justice of 
those accusations whether Mr. Reid is able to organise 
a definitely Anti-Labour Party. 





MR. BALFOUR AMONG THE SCIENTISTS. 


CERTAIN conventional omniscience is accorded 

to monarchs and statesmen which seems to enable 
them to preside with propriety if not with profit over 
gatherings of men whose interests are widely remote 
from politics. But the indulgence with which such per- 
formances are regarded savours ofacertain levity when 
a body like the British Association selects to pre- 
side over its annual conference one whose intelli- 
gence and attainments are so distinctly non- 
scientific as those of Mr. Balfour, It is true that 
whatever the Premier sets his mind to do is cleverly 
and gracefully done, but in this instance the admira- 
tion which we feel is akin to that which Dr. Johnson 
expressed for the performance of dancing dogs, ‘‘ It is 
not weil done, but we wonder that it should be done 
at all.” 

The real interest of the address consists in the new 
illustration it affords of the ingenuity with which Mr. 
Balfour conceals his incapacity to think clearly upon 
fundamentals. Not pretending to any special know- 
ledge of the physical sciences and “ precluded from 
dealing with such of these questions as are purely 
philosophical by the character of this occasion,” he 
ingenuously proposes to discuss those issues which 
lying near the dividing line between science and 
philosophy, are of such exceeding delicacy as 
rightly to involve a two-fold competency for their 
profitable discussion. For one who is_ neither 
scientist nor philosopher to explore the boun- 
daries is to invite disaster. There is, indeed, the 
possibility, perhaps the probability, that such failure 
will escape detection: physical scientists may think 
Mr. Balfour to be a_ well-qualified philosopher, 
philosophers that he is a competent exponent 
of science. Indeed, his equipment is precisely 
such as to support this illusion, for he exhi- 
bits a real, though merely general, acquaintance 
with the history of physical hypotheses, and his 
acquaintance with metaphysics is enough to enable 
him to put teasing questions to intellectual dog- 
matists. 
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But his presidential address, apart from its in- 
teresting popular exposition of the recent theory of the 
interpretation of matter in terms of electrical monads, 
is vitiated by a radical misrepresentation of the pur- 
pose and method of science. To drive science into 
paradox by imputing to her claims which her most 
competent followers never profess, and then to parade 
her incompetence to substantiate these claims, is viewx 
jeu to theologians and philosophic doubters. 

What Mr. Balfour does is to play a sort of three- 
card trick with the word ‘‘ reality,” that most slippery 
of terms, shuffling it continually between philosopher, 
scientist, and ‘‘ man in the street.” Once give him the 
audacious premiss which he begs at the outset in his 
assertion that the object of the physicist is ‘‘ physical 
reality” and not merely ‘‘a knowledge of nature’s 
laws,” and he is enabled to reduce the light of science 
to an ignis fatuus, resolving the material universe, or 
concrete nature, into electric monads and making 
phenomena evaporate into vacant hypothesis. 

If, indeed, it were true that physical science in the 
search after reality, “analyses matter, whether molar 
or molecular, into something that is not matter at all,” 
that would indeed be a ‘‘ paradox” which might per- 
haps justify his conclusions (the pre-ordained conclu- 
sion to which all his reasoning is directed), that ‘‘ our 
knowledge of reality is based upon illusion.” But it 
is not the business of science to seek reality, either 
in the sense of the naive realism of our man 
in the street, or in the sense, or  non- 
sense, which the various schools of philosophers 
brand upon this much-suffering term. If Mr. 
Balfour had taken the time and trouble to read 
any modern work upon the borderland of science and 
philosophy, such as Cambridge could have presented 
him in the writings of Dr. James Ward or Professor 
Karl Pearson, he would have been aware that science 
does not claim to be more than a system of intellectual 
notation concerned entirely with the ordering and pro- 
visional explanation of phenomena, and has nothing what- 
ever to do with questions of reality or ultimate causation. 
Indeed, the address of the President of the Mathe- 
matical and Physical Section of this very congress 
contains some sentences of admirable lucidity in 
enforcing this truth. ‘‘The net result is that the 
systems of geometry, of mechanics, and even of arith- 
metic, on which we base our study of Nature, are all 
contrivances of the same general kind: they consist 
of series of abstractions and conventions devised to 
represent, or rather to symbolise, what is most in- 
teresting and most accessible in the world of pheno- 
mena.” 

To a genuine modern physicist the suggestion 
that the electric hypothesis ‘‘ analyses matter—into 
something which is not matter at all” is utterly un- 
meaning. Why should ‘‘ matter” disappear by the 
substitution of electric monads for chemical atoms ? 
In the naive sense these atoms were just as unreal as 
the monads, or as the “‘ imponderable ether ” of which it 
is even now suggested our electric units may somehow 
be composed. The basic hypotheses of science are of 
course only real up to the point, or in the sense, in 
which they serve to put intellectual order into pheno- 
mena, the only purpose for which they exist. In his 
talk of ‘evolution, which has so lamentably 
failed to produce trustworthy instruments for ob- 
taining the raw material of experience,” as in his 


disparaging remarks about the ‘‘exceedingly thin 
intellectual fare which has hitherto been served out to 
us under the imposing title of Inductive Theory,” 
Mr. Balfour exhibits an ignorance of scientific end and 
method which, however it may impose ‘upon the West- 
End club or the rectory parlour, must have caused no 
little astonishment among the patient labourers in the 
several fields of physical science who listened to him. 

While it is undeniably true that there is found ‘a 
certain inevitable incoherence in any general scheme of 
thought which is built out of materials provided by 
natural science alone,” this accepted commonplace did 
not require a Premier’s endorsement. That no science 
can, of its own competence, justify its own fundamental 
pre-suppositions in the sense of affording an inductive 
proof of their validity is a truth too obvious to need 
reinforcement, and if no single science can justify them 
then neither can science as a whole. 

If Mr. Balfour, after exhibiting the inability of 
science to discover reality, to explain the essential 
nature of knowledge, and to find ‘‘ ultimate criteria ” 
(whatever that may mean), had proceeded to set forth 
the idealist philosophy which he hinted was compe- 
tent to these high tasks, his hearers might have had 
an opportunity of determining whether his studies on 
the philosophic side of the frontier were of sounder 
substance than his picked-up scientific criticism—but 
that would have been another story. 

As it stands, this curiously audacious address 
exhibits the new President of the British Association in 
his not wholly unfamiliar attitude of slipping between 
two stools and evincing considerable intellectual agility 
in doing so. 





THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: A COMMENTARY.* 
I.—PRELIMINARY : DANTE AND THE TRAVELLER. 


F you remember what couple of books were in 
Shelley’s jacket pockets when they found him 
strewn like a weed on the sands at Lerici, I need not 
be at the labour of enumerating them ; though, in 
fact, they were a Keats and a Sophocles. No bad 
library for a man at any time but when he is in the act 
to swim for his life.t Yet my ideal traveller in Tuscany, 
my Adventurer, to whom I address this commentary, 
will give up one or the other in order that he may have 
the Divine Comedy permanently in one of his pockets. 
Having it there he may be sure of being accompanied 
in his wanderings by the very genius of the place. 
There are many reasons why this should be so, and 
still more why it zs so. I shall not deal with many of 
them, but such as I do deal with shall be sledge- 
hammer.reasons.{ 
If you desire a test of a man’s fitness to 
Rivers and Conduct you about his own country, I ad- 
hills. | vise you to examine his behaviour towards 
the rivers and hills of it. If he steers by 
them, you may trust him. If you find that they 
are his intimates—living creatures, persons, characters 
to him—you will do well to make much of him: he is a 
picked man. It is well known that certain countries 
there are where all men steer themselves by rivers, and 
that England is not one, at all events not south of the 
Tyne. In Northumberland it is still common—possibly 
also in Cumberland—but in the shires it is a choice 
between a public-house and a turnpike, and in the 





* Copyright in U.S.A., 1904, by Maurice Hewlett. 

t Shelley could not swim. 

t One excellent reason (omitted) is that —7 reasonable 
man must have a volume of poetry by him, and that Dante is 
the only Tuscan poet. 
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south it is always the London-road. In Scotland rivers 
are landmarks; and there you find people talking of 
them as if they were persons. I mean that they don’t 
use the formality of the article. It is never the Tweed 
or the Teviot ; always Tweed and Teviot, Till and 
Tyne. ‘‘ Tweed’s in flood the day,” “ Till’s verra 
sma’.”” That habit of mind, I have noticed, is universally 
evident in Tuscan speech, though very rare in that 
hot-house affair, Tuscan literature. I will lay the 
odds against your finding it in Boccaccio. But 
the street urchins of Florence, the bargemen and 
dredgers of Empoli, the brickmakers of Rotta, and 
facchini of Pisa, never talk to each other, or even to 
you, of “the river” as we Londoners proudly use, 
nor ever of the Arno. ‘Good fish in Arno,” they will 
say ; ‘‘neap-tide in Arno.” And so it is with small 
streams like the Arbia by Siena, or the Ombrone, or 
the Elsa, or that moss-embayed Archiano which carried 
Buonconte’s body to Arno and the sea. The people 
have always known them so, and the true poets, whose 
rhythm seems to represent the heart of the people 
at the highest beat—your Burns, your Dante, and 
Leopardi, this is how they know them. 

Consider also how the ballad-mongers of 
the Scots border handled their brooks and 
bogs and hill-tops. ‘‘ Jamie Telfer of the 
Fair Dodhead”—a famous fragment of the Epic of 
Thieving—is as good an example as any : 

“ He has turn’d him to the Teviot side 
E’en as fast as he could drie, 


Till he cam to the Coultart Cleugh, 
And there he shouted baith loud and hie. 


The ballad- 
mongers. 


“Warn Wat o’ Harden and his sons, 
Wi’ them will! Borthwick water ride, 
Warn Gaudilands and Allanhaugh 
And Gilmansceugh and Commonside. 


“ Ride by the gate at Priesthamswire 
And warn the Currors of the Lee; 
As ye cum doun the Hermitage Slack 
Warn doughty Willie of Gorrinberrie.” 
What are these—Gaudilands and Allanhaugh, and the 
rest of them? They are people and they are lands; 
you can’t separate them. The men grew from the soil, 
and took name and colour from it; the poet was but 
making music of them and their common speech. 
What else would you have him do ? 
Return to Dante. There was the ballad- 
Pe whom monger in him fast enough, down deep at 
ante was 4 : 
ene. the root of him. In a substantial sense 
his poem is a string of ballads, and, in that 
sense only, an epic. I don’t think the man can ever 
be understood until that fact about him is accepted. 
Examples abound. Observe how he talks to Guido 
of Montefeltro about Romagna : 
‘Ravenna sta come stata é molt’ anni ; 
L’ aquila da Polenta 1a si cova 
Si che Cervia ricopre co’ suoi vanni.” 
Is not that like the Hermitage Slack and ‘‘ doughty 
Willie”? It is exactly like it. 
Now go on: 
‘** La cittdé di Lamone e di Santerno 
Conduce i] leoncel dal nido bianco, 
Che muta parte dalla state al verno.” 

What are these cities which no geographer marks 
on his map? The northern balladist who should sing 
of the towns of Tyne and Tweed would be understood 
to refer to Berwick and Newcastle by that periphrasis. 
So this Tuscan ballad-monger refers to Faenza on the 
little Lamone and Imola by the little Santerno. The 
‘*leoncel dal nido bianco”? Itis as if one should hit 
off the Percy as ‘‘the stiff-tailed lion”—which Sir 
Walter Scott would have done without winking, if he 
had chosen. And although, with Sir Walter, this 
periphrastic utterance was assumed and wilful, with 
Dante it was not. It was the language of his country- 
men made splendid, turned from the uses of landmarks 
to those of high poetry, 


See now how he personifies and indi- 
Rivers were yvidualises his rivers. Burns did that, and 
a never found the same verb do for two of 
them— 
“ Where Cart rins vow/n’ to the sea,” 


fairly hits off Cart. But it’s 
‘‘ Among the bonnie winding banks, 
Where Doon rins wimfp/in’ clear,” 
when it’s a case of the brawling Doon. 
Here then is Dante: 
“ Siede la terra dove nata fui 
Sulla marina dove Po discende 
Per aver pace co’ seguaci sui.” 
Per aver pace—a lovely phrase! The river, in that 
sandy criss-cross of channels, was hunted, tormented, 
alive to him. So again of the Arno— 
“Ché dal principio suo, dov’ @ si pregno 
L’' alpestro monte, ond’ @ tronco Peloro, 
Che in pochi lochi passa oltra quel segno 


“ Tra brutti porci, pii degni di galle, 
Che d@’ altro cibo fatto in uman uso, 
Dirizza prima il suo povero calle. 
Botoli trova poi, venendo giuso, 
Ringhiosi pid che non chiede lor possa, 
Ed a lor, disdegnosa, torce il muso.” 

So again of the birth of Adige in the Tridentine 
Alps, so of Arles ‘‘ where ponds the Rhone,” so of the 
Elsa, Arbia, Cecina. I suppose for once that he directs 
you by the name of a town he chooses its river or hills 
nine times—and familiarly, and as creature handling 
creature, as one to whom the world at large and in de- 
tail—meadow, grove, and stream, the earth and every 
common sight—is either host or fellow-adventurer. 
Our brother the earth; our sister the water ; Messer 
frate lo Sole. Ah, but you need this in your companion 
of travel, especially if you are in any doubt as to whether 
you have it yourself. 

It is no part of my business to prove to 
Picture you that Dante could make pictures of 
Making. travel. But the fact that he could make 
them with terrible terseness, a terrible 
grip of the essentials, a terrible familiarity with the 
within and the without both of the thing seen and of 
the average beholder of it—for /erribilta is the word 
for such superhuman knowingness as his—that he 
could do it as nobody dead or to be born has ever 
succeeded or can ever succeed, is surely an. uncom- 
mon good reason for taking him with you—you who 
wish to travel rationally. I agree with an accomplished 
and very wise traveller of our day who has lately— 
and in this journal—advised the proper use of a guide- 
book to be after travel, and not before or during its 
performance. Let anticipation (always at its best 
without much material) and adventure have their 
fling. When you are at home in flat, orderly, green 
England, where the skies are softly grey, and the light 
slow to come and loth to go, where the lands are like 
parks and the towns like large villages; where the 
great stark towers and square villas, the jutting 
cornices and dust-encloaked Madonnas of the street- 
corners have lost their edge and are, as it were, 
blurred in the hot mists of memory—then is the time 
to take to Dante and read the canto beginning— 
‘* In quella parte del giovinetto anno 
Che il sole i crin sotto Aquario tempra ;” 
or Buonconte’s 
‘* Li ruscelletti che dei verdi colli 
Del Casentino discendon giuso in Arno, 
Facendo i lor canali freddi e molli.” 
But I said that I should not quote pictures. 
And enough, indeed, of such praises, 
Epitomes of which Dante is too great to receive and 
nations. myself am not worthy to give. I return 
to Tuscany, and invite you to consider 
one more quality in his poem invaluable to the 
traveller, and that is his way of epitomising cities or 
nations in one figure—pathetic, terrible, monstrous or 
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lovely, as may be, but standing, not without design, 
for the fortunes and features of his race. 

Do not suppose yourself above, or below, the 
need of this. I say you cannot get on without it. 
There can never have been a traveller in Italy who has 
not felt the urgent desire to disencumber, so as to be 
able, just for once, to have the whole vision of some 
storied place; to see, not the envelope of the thing, 
but the thing itself, quintessentially. Verona, Pisa, 
Perugia—what does one see when one looks upon 
such as these? Beauty enough, God knows, of 
engirdling, blue, and awfully remote hills, of green 
plains, mulberry trees, garlanded vines, towers like 
ships’ masts ; a hint of wild and wicked old history in 
hiding, of industry unlike one’s own—less strenuous 
apparently, and yet infinitely more strenuous really— 
of passions and beliefs which one can only wonder at, 
not share. All this you see ata glance, but in time 
something more, so vague and looming, so large as to 
be distressing. You find that you want to get the place 
embodied—like a Virtue or Vice in an old Morality, 
like a Theological Quiddity in an allegorical fresco ; 
you want, at any rate, to get rid of the effect so 
that you may happen and pounce upon the 
cause. Enough of Verona and the Veronese ! 
Enough of San Zeno and those other great solemn 
churches, of those balconied palaces and steep bridges, 
and blue and orange altar-pieces! Let me see Verona 
herself, that I may understand why it is all so beautiful 
and why on earth it moves me so much. That is the 
singular quality of Italy—a land of a people never at 
one and never at rest, always fine in act, and always 
distinguished in its presentation—that at every turn of 
the road, and at every revolution of the centuries, she 
is able to stab you to the heart. Never say, then, that 
you can do without Dante ; that is all nonsense. If 
Dante can dress you up the essence of half a hundred 
nations in half a hundred tragic figures, how the 
mischief are you to do without him? And that he has 
done that is certain; and that he did it on purpose is 
one of the articles of my belief, 

How otherwise is it that Ruggiero and 
Tragic figures Ugolino stand, and always will stand, 
of cities: Pisa. for Pisa? All the traditional hatred of a 

Florentine, and all the just indignation 
of an honest man, are expressed in these two cantos 
of the Jnferno, embodied in these two loathsome, 
fastened figures, and culminate in the scalding invective 
of the close— 

“ Ahi, Pisa! vitupero delle genti !” 

Dante has been accused of malice for this terrible 
business, and I am not about defending him from it. 
Being a Florentine, he had been more than a man if 
he had not hated Pisa; and that he was no more than 
a man is at once our hope and our justification. But 
when Landor takes upon himself to belittle a poet 
whose knees he could hardly hope to discover, | take 
upon myself to say that he only belittles himself. 
‘© Admirable, indeed,” he says (or makes Petrarch say 
—Petrarch, forsooth !), ‘‘is the description of Ugolino 
to whoever can endure the sight of an old soldier 
gnawing at the scalp of an old archbishop.” Let him 
scold as he will; undying sin, undying punishment ; 
undying hate in man, everlasting condemnation in God 
—if such things must be done, it is thus they should 
be done by him who is able, and not otherwise. Let 
Landor build up his imaginary dolls’ houses where he 
is and leave the Cosmos to his betters.* 

Of the many Sienese he treats, it shall 

Siena. be observed that the foolish, the hapless, 

or the atrociously arrogant stand out 
above the rest for emblems of the tragic place. He 
certainly never concealed his opinion of that nation. 

“Or fi giammai 
Gente si vana com’ é la Sanese ? ” 


* I think it is worth while to point out that the father of 
Ruggiero, upon whom, in hell, his guilty victim was fed, had 
himself been a glutton (24 Purg. 29). 





I don’t think he thought them worth hating ; he may 
have scorned them, perhaps. He gave them a kind of 
contemptuous pity: a gallant, feather-headed, high- 
flying, high-sniffing race, and altogether unlucky! So 
he shows you in a strong light, of Provenzano Salvani, 
who, though he is there, makes little impression 
beyond pointing the moral of humility ; but Sapia, who 
(in her hour of insane triumph) sang, says he, like a 
blackbird when the fine weather comes— 


“Come fa il merlo per poca bonaccia—” 


Sapia, who defied God; Albero, who tried to fly; and 
in seven of the most lovely wailing lines ever penned 
by man, La Pia, the helpless, betrayed, unhappy, 
— girl. Here, before Time and Existence, stands 
iena. 
Who figures the virtues of old Florence if 
Florence, not Cacciaguida with his tales? Who the 
Pinata tbe later, vexed state but Farinata, scornful 
Mugello, Of hell in hell? Like persons in a 
Romagna. Morality they stand for more than them- 
selves, are men as emblems walking. It 
may be mere coincidence—though I don’t believe it— 
that of the modest-mannered Lucchesi Gentucca, 
shadow though she be, is the most significant, or 
that Vanni Fucci, ‘‘ savage beast,” is set up for 
Pistoja, a little city which did more robbery to the 
peace of Tuscany than many a bigger one; but it 
is most certain that in Guido of Montefeltro more 
than one man’s sin—all the violent fraud of the 
Romagna—is prefigured. And what of Francesca da 
Rimini? She was a lover, a sinner, and most unhappy : 
well, was that all ? 


It may have been all. But who goes to 
Romantic Ravenna or to Rimini without finding 
apprehension. her there, wringing her hands ? And who 
follows the valley road among the bald 
hills, by Poppi and Bibbiena, and does not call to mind 
Buonconte, dying in the fog of the wound in his throat ? 
Nobody for certain who has ever read the canto ; nor 
will anybody ever see these places aright unless he do 
read, For ofall the gifts in the world meet for travel- 
lers, this one of Dante’s of Romantic Apprehension is 
the most precious. 


I end as I began. Beatrice is not speci- 
agen aa * fically Tuscan, nor is the Summa of Saint 
Dante. Thomas Tuscan in any sense; not for 
such things would I consider Dante 

now. But he himself, as he expresses himself in 
his august and piercing music, is the way to 
Tuscany. All that is specific in that stored plot of 
earth, all clean thought and tense expression, 
all passion, all partisanship, all the form, colour 
and rhythm of a people who strove after such things 
(and got them), the art and the artifice, the exactness 
of knowledge and the thirst for more knowledge—all 
these things, which all the Tuscans have partaken, are 
within the covers of the Divine Comedy, essentially 
and substantially there. It is as true to say so as it is 
to say that through Dante alone, and for his sake whom 
she drove out of her gates, Florence may bear the name 
of Crown of Tuscany. For assuredly, if Florence 
begot no greater man, Tuscany never lay in the hol- 
lowed hand of a more undoubted Florentine. His parts 
are all pure Florentine—the high heart, the hawk’s 
eye, the biting tongue, the intolerant mind. In good 
measure or light every one of his fellow-citizens 
shared them. And so they do to this day. And as he 
was all—as in conversing with him you are in touch 
with what still lives in Florence—so he saw everything 
there, worth seeing, that we can see. The lines of 
country, the hills and the valleys, the rivers and the 
wells, are still what they were to his eyes: no one 
knew them better, and no one loved them more. The 
gaunt great castles you see there, fortresses of Signiory 
or Podesta, or hill-robber, the scarred towers lonely on 
the mountains, were either weathered, battered, or 
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crumbling when he turned his face to the north. The 
shining churches were all built or building ; what his 
triend Giotto imagined on the walls of cloister 
or choir no man after him was to transcend. 
Of all those strifes and blood-sheddings which were 
the fruit of Florence’s growing-pains he was in the 
quick ; he fought at Campaldino, knew of a truth 
what Corso Donati deserved, heard the passing of the 
Ordinances of Justice. Minute and curious lover of his 
land ! with the lover’s pricking jealousies and the long 
reveries of the lover, forget for a moment the divine 
poet and his soothsay, forget the green-eyed girl whom 
he loved so sternly ; and assure yourselves—or believe 
me—that there is no approach possible to his Tuscany 
but through his book and in his name. 
Maurice Hew ett. 





THE CHANTREY REPORT. 


HE Report of the Select Committee appointed to 
inquire into the administration of the Chantrey 
Bequest was issued at the end of last week. It consists 
of nineteen clauses, embodying (1) a résumé of Sir Francis 
Chantrey’s will ; (2) a short account of the Academy’s pro- 
cedure in making purchases; (3) a brief summary of the 
adverse criticism offered in evidence ; (4) the Committee’s 
criticism of the present system; and (5) its recommenda- 
tions for the future. On the whole, it is an entertaining 
document—remarkably so in view of the haphazard nature 
of the evidence as it appeared in the day-to-day reports— 
and it may be regarded as satisfactory to the extent that its 
critical section goes a long way towards vindicating the re- 
cent agitation. “ The collection, in their opinion (the Com- 
mittee’s), contains too many pictures of a purely popular 
character and too few which reach the degree of artistic 
distinction evidently aimed at by Sir Francis Chantrey.” 
They also think that “ too exclusive a preference has been 
given to pictures shown at the annual exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, and that insufficient attention has been 
paid to other exhibitions,” while “the unduly narrow con- 
struction placed on certain terms of the will by successive 
councils has had an unfortunate effect upon the collection, 
for while it seems probable that Sir Francis Chantrey con- 
ceived that purchases would most often be made from 
living artists, there is clearly no legal bar to other metheds 
of purchase.” Nothing could be clearer from this expres- 
sion of opinion than that in the Committee’s view the 
Academy has misinterpreted the will and missed _ its 
chances, and nothing could more amply justify the clamour 
that has been raised against its methods. And now comes 
the Committee’s panacea for the evil that lingers. 

In the first place, they recommend “ the appointment 
of a committee of three, for the purchase of works of art 
in painting and sculpture, composed of the Academy Pre it- 
dent ex-officio, of a Royal Academician appointed by the 
council, and of an associate of the Royal Academy nomi- 
nated by the body of Associates,” the elected members to 
hold office for five years. Secondly, “regulations should 
be made by which the principal artistic societies in Eng- 
land and Scotland should be invited regularly to report to 
this committee, to whom the first powers of selection and 
purchase should be entrusted, the existence of important 
works of art.” Then the Committee recommend “ that 
some modification should be effected in the provision of 
the will which forbids the purchase of incomplete works vi 
sculpture,” and that “the purchasing body be empowered 
to buy the work of an artist who permanently resides in 
Great Britain, even though such work may have been in 
part executed abroad.” Leaving other recommendations 
alone for the moment, we may take the above in the order 
of their coming. The primary point to notice is that the 
supreme power is still to rest with Academicians. Associates 
after all being merely those whose life ambition is to 
become Academicians, which means that all suggestiors for 
the transfer of powers to an independent purchaser or pur- 
chasers are put on one side. To redress the balance, the 


principal art societies of England and Scotland should te 
invited to report the existence of important works of art ; 
but the final choice, be it remembered, is to remain with 
Sir Edward Poynter and two Academic colleagues. We 
may confess that the value of this recommendation is not 
clear to us, since previous experience has shown that 
Academic opinion, whether represented by three men or 
ten, has hitherto proved itself quite impervious to healthy 
outside influence. Neither do we quite see what regula- 
tions can be made that will encourage, say, the Scottish 
Academy to submit works which they consider to be of the 
highest merit to the purely arbitrary judgment of the 
English institution, either for purchase under the bequest 
or for any other purpose. However, let that pass. 
The last two recommendations are those which concern the. 
purchase of incomplete sculpture and painting that may 
have been in part executed abroad, and here arises the 
question whether it is politic to tamper with the 
existing clauses. While it is. obviously needful that 
a change, if not the particular change specified in the 
report, should be made in the constitution of the purchas- 
ing authority, as appointed by the testator, it does 
not appear that the terms of administration should be 
altered more than is absolutely necessary. Since “ less 
criticism has been directed against the collection of sculp- 
ture,” even under the present régime, we fail to see that this 
clause above others calls for alteration, and though there 
is more to be said for the principle of passing 
work partly executed abroad, the testator’s wishes 
are quite express on the point and cannot 
be lightly disregarded. There are other and graver con- 
siderations. The alteration of these clauses seems to us to 
lie altogether outside the scope of the inquiry. The Com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire whether the bequest, as it 
stands, had been properly administered, and their findings, 
as we have intimated, go a long way towards showing that 
it has not. They were appointed to ascertain whether the 
will’s clauses were not capable of a wider interpretation 
than has been given, and their decision proves that this 
is the case. But they were not appointed to recommend 
the alteration of clauses, upon the misinterpretation of 
which, as they stand, the whole case against the Academy's 
administration rests. They were not called upon to adju- 
dicate on the rightness or wrongness of Chantrey’s will, but 
on the way in which it has been observed. 


However, this diversion of the Committee’s is, after 
all, only part and parcel of a certain weakness that charac- 
terises the entire report. Throughout there is appa- 
rent the evident desire to steer a middle course between 
the Academy and its assailants, to satisfy both parties with- 
out hurting the feelings of either. Thus, on the one side, 
we are assured that “unduly narrow construction” (with 
attendant evils) has been placed on certain terms 
of the will; on the other the Committee hastens to 
record its belief that the Academy has been guiltless of 
corrupt of interested motives. If, by the way, “corrupt” 
motives were ever alleged against the Academy, the accu- 
sation was never made by its serious critics, whose 
opinions alone need be considered ; “ interested ” is another 
word with a wider meaning. However, having decided 
that the Academy council has failed to justify its past 
administration of the fund, the Committee proceed to re- 
commend that it should conduct that administration for 
the future, with the proviso that three of its members, 
instead of ten, shall be the constituted authority; the 
reason for this change being that ten men actively 
engaged in their profession cannot possibly give the 
requisite time or attention to the search for the 
particular three or four works of art which it may 
be considered desirable to buy in any given year. Why 
three men, members of the Academy, and actively engaged 
in theit profession, can give the requisite time and atten- 
tion is not explained. There are other matters on which 
one yearns for information. The question of weeding out 
the worst of what now encumbers the Tate Gallery is not 
even referred to. Neither is it clear whether under the 
new scheme the President will continue to draw £300 a 
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year. In the minutes of the inquiry we read that Lord 
Killanin moved to insert after “ Associates” in line 19: 
“ The Committee the more readily place the President in 
this permanent and responsible position, because they con- 
sider that Sir Francis Chantrey, in giving the President 
#300 a year so long only as the Royal Academy or its 
lineal successor continued to act as administrators of this 
fund, intended to repay the President for his trouble in 
connection with its proper administration.” We read also 
that the same was disagreed to, though what the Com- 
mittee’s idea is in this connection, and what this particular 
motion was meant to signify, must be left to the imagina- 
tion. However, the main point is that the supreme autho- 
rity is still to be vested in the Academy, the sole qualifica- 
tion being that the other artistic societies are to be invited 
to help—a concession which, as we have pointed out, is 
practically worthless. So much for the compromise on the 
most important matter of all. The via media in minor de- 
tails has proved a little easier to find, if the anxiety to find 
it is not less palpable. In the matter of works by deceased 
artists, the purchase of which, though allowed by the will, 
has been stoutly contested by the Academy, the Committee 
are of opinion that such purchases should only be made in 
“exceptional circumstances” and “ with great caution.” 
Foreign artists who have regularly resided in Great Britain 
may be bought ; masters who died before the bequest came 
into operation are merely “ undesirable.” Could anything 
prove better the Committee’s desire, on the Academy’s 
side, to prevent the “ greater flexibility of method ” which 
they recommend from becoming too flexible, or, on the 
other side, their agreement with the view that countless 
opportunities for legitimately acquiring really fine work 
had been lost ? Truly, it is a model report from the “ no 
offence” point of view, but are we much more forward 
than we were ? 

Of course, a Select Committee is not a judicial tri- 
bunal, and no reasonable person expected that this Com- 
mittee’s report would embody either a wholesale condem- 
nation or a complete condonation of the Academy’s past 
action. Knowing, too, the conservatism that is innate in 
the House of Peers, one did not suppose, whatever the 
evidence, that the Committee would adopt the extreme 
view of the Academy’s misdoings that the most severe of 
the latter’s critics take. But what one did hope was that 
the Committee’s recommendations for the future would 
result logically from their conclusions as to the past. As 
we read the report, it appears utterly impossible to recon- 
cile its unflinching criticism of Academy methods with its 
equally pronounced opinion that these methods should be 
given a chance of perpetuating themselves. If any definite 
conclusion at all can be drawn from this interesting docu- 
ment, it is that the Academy has erred indeed, but not so 
seriously as to justify the removal of the trust from its 
hands ; if any verdict can be arrived at, it is that of “ Not 
guilty, but don’t do it again.” The Committee’s via media 
leads nowhere. We emphasise this point, not only because 
a good deal of anti-Academic trust was placed in the 
inquiry, but also because a tendency is observable to re- 
gard the report as a crushing blow to Academic prestige. 
We may safely say that nothing could be further from the 
mark. The report, in fact, with its eagerness to justify 
the critics, its haste to reinstate the Academy, and its vague 
and futile recommendations, can only carry one conviction, 
which is that the matter stands, for all practical purposes, 
precisely where it did. 

F. J. M. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


Lonpon, THurRspAy. 
OST political observers must, I think, have 
been conscious of the extreme futility of the 
past Session. I see that Lord Hugh Cecil is driven to 
suggest a scheme of National Home Rule —very much 


on the lines of the old idea of Home Rule all round— 
as a cure for the inability of Parliament to deal at once 
with controversial and non-controversial Bills. 1 con- 
fess I can see no service in the proposal to increase the 
power of the House of Lords, which no longer repre- 
sents the two-party system (there is still a Unionist 
preponderance of nine or ten to one) and is not a repre- 
sentation of governing national forces, commercial, 
professional, industrial. Much more promising is the 
proposal to refer non-party Bills to provincial assem- 
blies, to which Lord Hugh is apparently prepared to 
give a power of combination for special purposes. 
Surely, too, something is to be done in the House of 
Commons itself. The whole House is not a body suited 
to that detailed examination of measures which is sup- 
posed to take place in Committee. First and second 
reading—the examination of principles—report—the 
consideration of detailed changes made by smaller, less 
authoritative, but more closely constituted body—and 
third reading—the final scrutiny—are all appropriate to 
it. But the Committee stage is largely wasted. The 
House is too large, its methods too diffuse, its habit of 
appealing to the outside public inveterate. I know 
that some Parliamentarians consider that it would 
never do to remove the first consideration of the Esti- 
mates from the Commons. But under the guillotine 
system there is no real consideration of Estimates. 
There are debates on a few selected subjects, and that 
is nearly all that happens. A Grand Committee on 
Supply could not but relieve this intolerable strain, 
without depriving the House as a whole of its control of 
finance. 
* * * * * 


Let us turn from the melancholy and futile aspect 
of Parliamentary politics under Mr. Balfour’s control 
to the sphere of social experiment. Here, indeed, 
there is some living force, some capacity for uniting 
the two characteristics of our race, their idealism and 
their love of seeing a practical issue to their thought. 
The other day I went over Bournville, the town of 
gardens which Mr. Cadbury’s genius and love of his 
fellows have made to grow within five miles of 
Birmingham. There may be flaws in this experiment 
which closer investigation would reveal. But I confess 
I thoughtit went as near a solution of the housing 
question—even to one side of the industrial problem— 
as it is possible in our times to go. There is nothing 
merely personal to Mr. Cadbury’s firm or individual 
ideas. He has made over the property in trust 
to the State, with the wise and far-seeing 
proviso that its revenues shall be applied to 
the creation of new garden cities. In time this 
revenue will grow to millions, and an automatic 
scheme of social betterment will be placed in the hands 
of the Charity Commissioners, while a new standard 
and system of urban life will be growing up in the eyes 
of municipalities, trade unionists, corporations, social 
reformers, and the general body of workmen. Already 
this influence is felt. Deputations to Bournville come 
from all parts of England, and, indeed, of the whole 
world. Its lessons are learned, its discoveries applied. 
Moreover, it is not a mere plan for conferring benefits 
on an arbitrarily selected body of people. This would 
have been the case if the houses had been sold at the 
very low prices which at first ruled. But this mistake 
of the initial stages of the enterprise has been rectified. 
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No houses are now sold, and nearly all the inhabitants 
are tenants on weekly lettings. Nor are they drawn 
from Mr. Cadbury’s works. More than half the people 
of Bournville are not in his employment. Finally, 
Bournville is not an exclusively working-class centre. 
There is, and will be, provision for a professional and 
middle-class element—in a word, for a complete, self- 
contained community. 


* + * ~ * 


Bournville now consists of a community of about 
3,000 souls, spread over an area of about eighty acres. 
In all 500 acres are available for the growth of this 
community, which will then consist of about 15,000 
people. It is a condition of building that five times the 
ground covered by each house shall be devoted to 
gardens, and only one-fifteenth of the total area may be 
given up to a factory or factories. In order to increase 
the open space and to add to the social amenities of life 
in the town, the gardens are back to back, and a veil 
of fruittrees at theend gives privacy toeach householder, 
and adds to the intimacies of home as compared with the 
flaunting promiscuity of the city slums. Morally and 
economically these arrangements have been a signal 
success. The people of Bournville are a community of 
gardeners. Nearly all of them, be it remembered, are 
town workmen. But, without exception, they are 
devoted to their flowers and vegetables and fruit crops. 
The flower gardens in front are charmingly tended, 
here and there with remarkable feeling for hue and 
colour, and in only two cases has the Trust been com- 
pelled to exercise ifs power of eviction for neglect of 
the garden space. 

* * * ? ? 


As for the effects on the household economy, they 
are significant. Nowhere are the flowers neglected, 
but the average production of food in the vegetable 
gardens is £60 an acre, as compared with about £4 
an acre from the pasturage which these plots have 
replaced. There are allotments in the neighbourhood, 
and they areeagerly sought for. But allotments forbid 
flower culture, and an absolute condition of their 
usefulness is that they shall be close to the dwelling 
of the cultivator. In the garden city work and 
pleasure—the simplest, most innocent form of both 
these staple demands of man’s spirit—go hand in 
hand. The garden becomes the preoccupation of the 
tenant. Not only does he save on his household pur- 
chases, but on his expenditure on the pleasures of the 


town—the public-house, the music-hall. At present 
Bournville possesses no licence for the sale 
of alcohol. But as the community is self-governed, 


the council (a voluntary and not a municipal body, for 
Bournville is under an urban sanitary authority) can, if 
it chooses, permit the sale of drink. Letchworth, the 
new garden city, has two licences, which will not be 
extinguished. In any case, it is clear that these new 
communities are free of the horrible drain on the 
activities of its members, from which an unorganised 
urban life, with its plethora of pot-houses, suffers. At 
present, the voluntary council is busy organising a 
pure milk city. It has charge of the recreation grounds, 
the baths, and the open spaces, of which there are five, 
and generally of the communal appliances of the 
small but rapidly growing community. Soon they 
will have the care of the park that will be at the foot of 
the fine new library and the technical institution, which 


for the moment have been turned into a primary school. 
The government, therefore, is in no sense paternal ; it 
is thoroughly free and responsible. 


* * * * - 
The influence of Mr. Cadbury’s new model on the 


health of the community is already striking enough. 
The death-rate has fallen within a year from a 


‘ little over 8 per thousand to something over 7 per 


thousand. The average death-rate for all Birmingham 
is 17 per thousand, and in its working-class quarters, 
the foul analogy of the garden city on the pleasant 
slopes beyond Egbaston, it is, of course, much higher. 
Mr. Cadbury’s great idea is the combination of town 
and country life, the only possible solution of indus- 
trialism consistent with the health and self-respect of the 
workers, with the growth of an ‘‘ Imperial race.” Ifyou 
can add to the steady nerves and sound body of the 
rural worker, the simple refreshing energy of pleasur- 
able work in the open air, the _ intelligence, 
the social interests and aptitudes of the towns- 
man, the moralising influence of communal life, 
you have surely lifted an immense weight 
from the shoulders of our race. Bournville has cer- 
tainly done a good deal to lift from me the depression 
that comes from daily sight of the baffled activities of 
Progressive politics. Here, at least, is something that 
brings us to the ‘‘ bound of the waste,” to the walls of 
a city wherein our people may outgrow the disastrous 
plight of modern industrialism. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Having been absent from home, I have only 
this evening seen Mr. John Sargeaunt’s letter in your im- 
pression of August 6. I am afraid that he has misread 
my paper, for he attributes to me aims and opinions which 
are not mine; nor could they, I think, be justly deduced 
from what I wrote. To say, for instance, that I should 
object to sinjun is heedless. I repudiate his illogical in- 
ferences and beg of him not to misrepresent me in future. 

Argument is impossible with one who misunderstands 
your position. But, if I understand Mr. Sargeaunt rightly, 
the difference between us is one which I should not con- 
sent to argue about ; that is, if he holds, as his letter would 
imply, that all corruption in language is natural, and (1) 
therefore desirable, and (2) unpreventible ; for I hold that 
some corruptions (¢.g., the loss of vowel distinction, such 
as ruined Greek and threatens English) are of the nature 
of disease, and are (1) indefensibly bad and (2) to some 
extent preventible, mainly by such an orthography as he 
seems to agree with me in desiring. 

If Mr. Sargeaunt does not hold these opinions, which 
I impute to him, I do not understand why he should 
quarrel with my paper ; if he does hold them, then I can- 
not wonder that in the defence of such opinions he writes 
at random, and is reduced to making jokes about flannel 
krickerbockers.—Yours, &c., 


THE 


. ROBERT BRIDGES. 
Yattendon, August 12. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND SIR F. MILNER. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In the current number of The Speaker, I read 
with much interest the article headed Welbeck v. Hull, in 
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which attention is called to Mr. Chamberlain’s changes of 
opinion since 1885. Mine shall be a much humbler task, 
viz., to point out the difference which has taken place in Sir 
Frederick Milner’s opinion of Mr. Chamberlain since 1885. 
In the Times of August 5, which reported Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech at Welbeck, I find that the right honourable 
baronet proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Chamberlain, 
wished him God speed, thanked him for his sacrifices, 
covered him with eulogies, and congratulated him on treat- 
ing “with the contempt they deserved the miserable pin- 
pricks of his contemptible opponents.” 

Thinking that I remembered that Sir Frederick 
Milner himself was once a pinpricker, I wrote to the 
editor of the Leeds Mercury, and asked him to examine 
the files of that paper for the report of a speech delivered 
at Armley, near Leeds, in that same eventful year, 1885, 
to which you refer in your article, by the present member 
for Bassetlaw. The result of these researches appears in 
to-day’s Mercury. It seems that on Saturday, October 10, 
1885, in Denison Hall, Armley, Sir Frederick described 
Mr. Chamberlain as “this devil in human shape,” who 
“ stooped to base lies.” . “His pocket was always 
closely shut to the needs of the poor, although his tongue 
was so ready to wag in their interest.” “ Every- 
thing that was good, everything that was pure, everything 
that was holy, this man was wishful to undermine, to ruin, 
to destroy.” “He would, if he had his will, 
destroy the great fountain head of our national religion.” 

I should hardly have thought Sir Frederick Milner 
worth powder and shot if he had confined himself to wish- 
ing the devil God speed; but when he begins to abuse 
Mr. Chamberlain’s present critics (who have never emu- 
lated the style of Sir Frederick Milner), I considered it 
high time to call attention to this change of front.—Yours, 
etc., 


A. H. 
August 15. 





“OUR LADY OF THE MARSH.” 


HESE colours to my heart are dim ; 
Pale mauve and grey-green paler still, 
Dull silver edging river’s rim, 
Red gravel scar that cleaves the hill, 
But by these signs I hope to meet 
Mine own true love—my Bitter-Sweet. 


This singing to my heart is harsh, 
This dry metallic call of snipe, 
Chill water lapping—down the marsh 
The sand swift driven—winds shrill pipe— 
But through this song I long to meet 
Mine own heart’s chosen Bitter-Sweet. 


This air that smites my cheek is rough, 
Salt-tainted—stirred to howl and jeer 
At Lover or Labour,—weird enough 
To conjure all-compelling Fear :— 
But each drawn breath I catch to greet 
Mine own unfailing Bitter-Sweet. 


She stood between the mauve and grey, 
She still sang low while screamed the gull, 
She breathed beneath the hissing spray, 
Warm comfort, and soft words that lull 
A heart grown feeble, whose sick beat 
She half-assuaged. Ah! Bitter-Sweet. 


But when I made to clasp her close 
I clutched pale mauve—no substance yet— 
I heard harsh whispers, and there rose 
Raw-scented mists—like damp regret, 
And still, heart-hungry, incomplete, 
I seek fast-clasped Bitter-Sweet. 


RALPH MOoTTRAM. 





LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE MAN HOBBES. 


DMIRERS of George Eliot, if she still has 
admirers, will remember Mr. Luke Byles, who 
piqued himself on his general reading, and was in the 
habit of asking casual acquaintances if they knew any- 
thing of Hobbes. It does not, perhaps, require much 
reading, general or special, to ask casual acquaintances 
if they know anything of Hobbes. But philosophy 
begins in wonder, and many people who have never 
gone beyond the strange picture on the title-page of 
Leviathan have wondered what sort of man the author 
really was. Sceptical absolutists are not so common 
as to fail in attracting curiosity, and Hobbes was a man 
who always had a reason, good or bad, for every 
opinion that he held. As an exposition of Hobbes’s 
philosophy Sir Leslie Stephen’s book has suffered 
from the circumstances in which it was written, 
Struggling manfully against illness, he worked while 
he had strength, and then committed the task of 
revision to Professor Maitland, who did no more than 
correct the pages forthe press. Sir Lesliewouldcertainly 
have added, if he could, some estimate of Hobbes as a 
political philosopher and of his contribution to the 
progress of thought. For this one could have spared 
part of the analysis which has been freely bestowed 
upon the Human Nature and the Leviathan. To save 
people the trouble of consulting original sources is 
not the object of a critical biography, and, if Hobbes 
be anything, he is readable. On the other hand, Sir 
Leslie Stephen, who had, like Thomas of Malmesbury 
himself, the philosophic temperament, thoroughly 
understood the man, and has given the best account of 
him ever yet laid before the world. It is Hobbes him- 
self, and not his theories or his arguments, which this 
little volume brings most vividly to the mind. His 
writings were necessarily in some measure obscure. 
He lived through the Civil War without taking a side, 
and that was not easy. He dealt with the sanctions 
of morality while he kept his real opinion of revealed 
religion to himself, and that was harder still. But 
throughout his very long life he remained a true philo- 
sopher, avoiding quarrels, cultivating friendships, 
securing his personal comfort, and improving his 
mind to the last. 

“ Any connection with English history is better than 
none,” said Macaulay, who was born on the anniversary 
of Agincourt. Hobbes was born earlier than would 
otherwise have been the case, because his mother was 
afraid of the Spanish Armada. Octogesimus octavus 
mirabilis annus is a very badhexameter. But Hobbes’s 
birth in 1588 adds to its substantial force. If he had 
lived to the Revolution of 1688 he would have been an 
invaluable defender of the dispensing power against the 
illustrious Marquess of Halifax. Hobbes was sent to 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, now Hertford College, when 
he became tutor or bear-leader to William Cavendish, 
second Earl of Devonshire, whose father, the famous 
‘* visitor ” of monasteries, bought the title, in a manner 
unusually open, for ten thousand pounds. This earl 
died early of what is quaintly called living well, and 
Hobbes, prudent in his diet as in all other 
hings, became guardian of his son, the third 
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earl, whom he accompanied on the grand tour. 
Before this journey, however, and while respon- 
sible for the education of another young gentle- 
man, Hobbes conceived an unfortunate attach- 
ment for mathematics. “Being in a gentleman’s 
library,” says his biographer Aubrey with defective but 
too common grammar, ‘ Euclid’s elements lay open, 
and it was the 47th El. libri 1. He read the proposi- 
tion. ‘ By God,’ sayd he (he would now and then swear 
by way of emphasis), ‘this is impossible.’ So he 
reads the demonstration of it which referred him back 
to such a proposition: which proposition he read. 
That referred him back to another, which he also read. 
Et sic deinceps (and thus in order) that at last he was 
demonstratively convinced of that truth.” This made 
him in love with geometry. He was then forty years 
old, and it was too late. He loved not wisely but too 
well, and thought he had squared the circle, which 
would be perfectly simple if it were possible, only it is 
not. Hobbes could prove anything, or almost any- 
thing, which admitted of argument. To find a ratio 
between the diameter and the circumference of a circle 
is not difficult but impossible, and Hobbes’s futile 
attempts only exposed him to the ridicule of inferior 
minds. The only excuse for him, as Sir Leslie Stephen 
says, is that the thing had not been tried so often then 
as it has been now. But if Hobbes had been a real 
mathematician he would have left it alone. 

In matters of speculation, which do not admit of 
certainty, Hobbes was at home. He saw, like his 
friend Selden, the weaknesses of the Churches, and 
the errors of Geneva were at least as repugnant to him 
as the errors of Rome. A thoroughgoing Erastian, he 
contrasted ‘‘ superstition, tales, and fables disallowed 
by the authorities” with “religion, allowed.” The 
Church of Rome he naturally detested, because it 
claimed superiority to the civil power, and it is difficult 
not to be haunted in Rome by that famous sentence : 
‘* If any man consider the original of this great eccle- 
siastical dominion, he will easily perceive that the 
Papacy is none other than the ghost of the deceased 
Roman Empire sitting crowned upon the grave 
thereon.” But, on the other hand, the self-satisfaction 
and self-sufficiency of the Biblical Christian moved his 
contempt. ‘‘After the Bible was translated in Eng- 
lish,” he says, ‘‘every man, nay, every boy and 
woman, thought they spoke with God Almighty and 
understood what He said, when by a certain number 
of chapters a day they had read the Scriptures 
once or twice over.” The type is not extinct, and 
curates confidently interpret by the light of nature 
the Epistles of St. Paul, which are far more difficult 
than the Repudlic of Plato or the Zthics of Aristotle. 
If Hobbes was no mathematician, he was a thinker 
and a master of English. On the strength of a 
single passage about the death of Falkland, Claren- 
don, the wordiest of historians, has been held up 
as a model of style. Hobbes could say more in a 
sentence than Clarendon could say in a page, and 
he had humour, which Clarendon had not. To 
his friend Sidney Godolphin, killed at Chagford in 
1645, he paid a tribute which Clarendon might have 
envied and which Tacitus could scarcely have sur- 
passed. ‘‘I have known,” he says in Leviathan, 
‘‘clearness of judgment and largeness of fancy, 
strength of reason and graceful elocution, a courage 
for the war and a fear for the laws, and all eminently 


in one man; and that was my most noble and honour- 
able friend Mr. Sidney Godolphin, who, hating no 
man nor hated of any, was unfortunately slain in the 
beginning ot the late civil war, in the public quarrel, by 
an undiscerned and undiscerning hand.” 

Hobbes was as true a friend as Gibbon, though 
equally free from the romance of friendship. He loved 
good talk, especially the talk of poets, such as Waller, 
Cowley, and Davenant. Loving a quiet life, and 
dreading persecution so much that ‘‘he went more 
than a mile to take the Sacrament according to the 
Anglican rite,” he submitted, though a Royalist, to the 
Council of State, and did everything he could to dispel 
the charge of atheism. In his repudiation he was 
probably sincere. For though the foundation of his 
philosophy was materialism, he himself held enough to 
have ensured his recognition as a theist, or even a 
Christian, by the bishops of a later and more tolerant 
age. That he would have denied the charge even if it 
had been true is practically certain. He was not a very 
brave man, and he did not pretend to be braver than 


he was. He loved no cause well enough to 
fight for it, nor did he covet the crown of 
martyrdom. Fanaticism and the spirit of per- 


secution he cordially detested, whether they were 
Catholic or Puritan, Parliamentarian or Royalist. Of 
liberty, in the large sense ascribed to it by Milton, he 
had no idea. The people could not know what was 
good for them so well as an enlightened despot. 
Enlightened despots are rare, and Charles I. was 
not one of them. Cromwell, however, was still less 
to Hobbes’s taste than Charles, and the philosopher, 
when he wanted true wisdom, had to look within. 
Few men could speak more scathingly of conceit. 
There is, he declared, “no reason for any man to think 
himself wiser to-day than yesterday, which does not 
equally convince he shall be wiser to-morrow than 
to-day.” Yet he wasno great reader. Voltaire alleged 
that Hobbes had read nothing, ‘‘ not even the Gospel.” 
That is an exaggeration. He could not have translated 
Thucydides without reading him, and in his old age he 
rendered the same doubtful service to Homer. Still, 
it is true that he believed more in exercising the 
mind than accumulating knowledge, and sarcastically 
observed, ‘‘If I had read as much as other people, I 
might be as ignorant as they.” How singularly acute 
his own intellect was may be inferred from the striking 
testimony of Sir Henry Maine, who says that in his 
unfinished Dialogue Between a Philosopher and a 
Student of the Common Law of England, written at the 
age of seventy-six, Hobbes anticipated many of 
Bentham’s legal reforms. For those reforms which 
were rather constitutional than legal he had little zeal, 
and Hampden was in his eyes simply a citizen who 
would not contribute to his own defence. ‘‘ Mark the 
oppression! A Parliament man of £500 a year, land- 
taxed 20s.” As if Hampden’s objection to pay 
ship-money had been its amount. The notion 
that people should tax themselves through their 


representatives seemed to Hobbes as wild as 
the doctrines of Tolstoi seem to most modern 
Christians. The freedom he valued had nothing 


to do with self-government. It was a philosophic 
freedom to pursue his studies without molestation 
from the spiritual or temporal power. ‘‘ Temporal ” 
and ‘‘spiritual ”’ he regarded as “ two words brought 
into the world to make men see double.” How far 
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Hobbes really supposed that the two words, which 
certainly have two meanings, could in fact be made 
one, or how far he was simply disguising his true 
doctrine that the Church should in all things be subor- 
dinate to the State, is a question for students of his 
philosophy rather than for observers of his life. A 
great thinker and a great writer, Hobbes had not the 
moral qualities which make a great man. He devoted 
himself, like Herbert Spencer, to abstract speculation, 
and spared no pains in the improvement of his mind. 
But, unlike Mr. Spencer, he was a man of letters as 
well as a philosopher, and a man of the world as well 
as a man of letters. He was not, we are told, a 
woman-hater, nor did he abhor good wine. The 
inscription which in his old age he desired for his 
monument was : ‘‘ This is the true philosopher's stone.” 
HERBERT PAUL. 





TAINE’S LETTERS. 

Lire AND LETTERS or H. Taine. 1853-1870. Translated by 
Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. London: Constable and Co. 
TE second volume of Taine’s Zetters, now presented in 
adequate translation by Mrs. Devonshire, covers the 
period from 1853-1870. At the beginning the upheavals 
and large unrest of ’48 have given place to the society of 
the Empire, orderly, reactionary, outwardly religious; in 
effect, worshipping nothing but tranquillity and material 
success at home, the noise of victories abroad. At the end 
the sound of the cannon on the frontier, in a hot July and 
August, is giving warning that a new era is about to 
dawn. In the life of Taine himself these events are but 
accidents. The Crimean War, the liberation of Italy, the 
Mexican Expedition, are not mentioned in these letters. 
Only in occasional allusions is it possible to catch some 
echoes of his dissatisfaction with his time and his longing 
for life in an age of reality. For the most part the quackery 
and tinsel and glittering show and claptrap rhetoric of Im- 
perialism passed over his head and left him unmoved. 
Detached from all the noise and hurry and dust, he is en- 
gaged in analysing the pleasures of sensation and the in- 
telligence, his companions the great European literatures, 

and the ultimate questions of man and his future. 
Society, however, would not leave him alone. Taine, 
like the youthful Mazzini, was “a young man of talent, 
very fond of solitary walks by night, and habitually silent 
as to the subject of his meditation.” And the orthodox of 
France were as distrustful as the Austrian Governments of 
young men of talent “the subject of whose musings was un- 
known to them.” When, indeed, the musings found expres- 
sion in literature, they proved even more alarming than 
the silences. The history of these years is the history 
of a struggle for the recognition of supreme literary 
genius against the organised opposition of those who 
feared its devastations. At the beginning his essay on 
Livy was refused the prize at the Academy, despite the 
strong advocacy of Guizot and others. “Ideas must be 
dressed,” is Taine’s comment, “or a policeman comes 
in, considers them immoral, and puts them in prison.” 
Later, the Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise, one of 
the greatest works of the nineteenth century, though 
defended by Saint Beuve and Guizot, was violently de- 
nounced by M. de Falloux and Dupanloup in the Academy, 
and refused the Bordin prize. The good Bishop of 
Orleans, indeed, adopted the same attitude in 
France towards the newer ideas as that of Bishop 
Wilberforce in England. Like Herbert Spencer, Taine 
was assailed as a materialist, despite his protest: “I am 
so far from being a materialist that in my eyes the physi- 
cal world is but an appearance produced by the play 
of our exterior perception.” The official maintainers of 
true religion even succeeded in getting him dismissed 
from the position of Examiner for Saint-Cyr, and he was 
only replaced by the common sense of the Emperor him- 


self, who condemned impartially Randon’s stupidity in 
thus “ adopting small measures of persecution, which, very 
gratuitously, occasioned hostility towards the Govern- 
ment.” 

All such absurdities the young philosopher bore 
with equanimity. And equanimity—tinged with con- 
tempt, but rarely passing into bitterness—is characteris- 
tic of the comments in all these letters upon those who 
are thus seeking to stifle the thought of the time. The 
letters are a record of almost incredible labour and 
endurance. In extreme poverty, a provincial sucked into 
the great whirlpool of Paris, with no friends or 
patrons, working all day at teaching for the bare 
pittance of life, Taine gradually laid the foundations of 
that combination of immense knowledge with profound 
thought which was to make him, perhaps, the first literary 
figure of his century in Europe. The cost was enormous. 
The letters are a record of successive breakdowns in 
health lasting almost until middle age. And there are 
more than occasional outbursts of impatience, resentment 
at the time lost in uncongenial labour and hackwork 
which might have been spent so much better in other 
ways; and often sad laments over life worn out and 
nothing done. “ It is terribly difficult to succeed here ” is 
a cry in an early letter to his mother. “ How stupid life 
is and what a terrible thing it is to have to spend it in 


- this way!” is a later complaint. “I feel old and worn,” 


he writes, when well under thirty, to his friend, Edouard 
de Suckau; “everything tires me. It seems to me that 
something has gone wrong with my moral machinery, 
that the wheel of hope is broken.” “My God! what a 
mistake it was to let me come into the world,” is a later 
‘ “TI treat myself every morning with the following sentence : 
‘A cod fish contains four million eggs, two hundred of 
which reach the adult stage.’ It is natural that I should be 
one of the three million nine hundred and ninety-nine 
thousand eight hundred others. This phrase, properly ap- 
plied and sufficiently soaked in a Spinoza infusion, helps 
one to become a reasonable and worthy beast in an over- 
coat, a black tie, and spectacles, working as regularly as a 
mill horse, generally esteemed useful to society, and worthy 
of being a navvy or a Minister.” 
But, on the whole, the mood is acquiescent and the endu- 
rance little short of heroic. “No one ever is quite 
happy” is the dominant note, “but whilst we have to 
bear no heart sorrows, money troubles, or dishonour, life 
is still endurable.” 
And the marvellous genius of the man shines through 
all these pages. It is encyclopedic knowledge without a 
trace of pedantry; capacity not only for acquisition, but 
fot arrangement ; a mind that always rises above the mass 
that has been accumulated and apprehends general laws 
and order among ideas. It is a mind, too, as sensitive 
to esthetic impression as to the appeal of the intelligence. 
A comment of illuminating criticism upon some literature 
or past history will be succeeded by discussion of a funda- 
mental philosophic problem ; and this in turn by a piece 
of subtle interpretation of some work of art, or impressions 
of travel, always fresh and original ; or just a description 
of common objects of natural beauty from which the mind 
can obtain unexpected pleasure and stimulus. The man 
who was branded as a materialist, with his cold analysis 
of the sensations, is here exhibited always alert and sensi- 
tive to the emotional aspects of life, strong in his friend- 
ships and his family affections, and responsive to all past 
appeals of spiritual ardours and endeavours. In the moun- 
tains of Umbria around Assisi, “ it is probable,” he writes, 
“that never did man dream more touching and sublime 
dreams.” “This kind of Christianity” he holds “ worth 
all that Greece and the Renaissance ever produced.” 
“You who know my ideas,” ne writes to his friend, “ are 
aware that on the whole I am an idealist.” Of all philo- 
sophers he announces that “ Hegel was the one who had 
drawn nearest to the truth.” He will have nothing to do 
with “a system which would reduce the magnificence and 
harmony of eternal nature to the pell-mell of a heap of 
small marbles shaken from a basket.” “If any men ever 
were spiritualists,” he maintains, “in the true sense of 
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the word, they were the thinkers whose cause I now 
defend.” 

A lively picture is given in these letters of the literary 
society of Paris in the sixties. Here is Flaubert “ writing 
with his whole body”; a primitive man, a dreamer and a 
savage, “with the physique of a bull” “I love every 
excess,” he tells Taine, “not if it is prolonged, for then 
it would no longer be an excess.” “He generally works 
at night, and very noisily. He shouted and screamed so 
much last night without knowing it that his niece, in 
the room below, was unable to sleep.” Here is Berlioz 
with. his theory that “music has no other object than 
to render a passionate and unhappy soul visible.” Saint 
Beuve appears as “ not unlike a fat priest or a large pru- 
dent-looking cat. He has a bald head with a pale, 
irregular, somewhat Chinese face, small mocking eyes and 
a sugary smile”; and maintains with no little heat that 
“there will be no such thing as civilisation so long as 
Voltaire’s statue is not erected in the Place de la Con- 
corde.” Renan is a prominent figure in the later years. 
A vivid account is given of his first lecture at the Collége 
de France, “received with cheers, howls, and hisses, 
which prevented him saying a word.” “A sceptic,” - is 
Taine’s subtle definition of him, “who, where his scepti- 
cism makes a hole, stops up the hole with his mysticism.” 
From the beginning Taine could detect the weak places 
in the famous Zife of Jesus : 

“He puts together all the gentle and agreeable ideas of 
Jesus, apart from sad ones, makes of them a charming, 
mystical pastoral, which he dates from the stay at Nazareth. 
Then, in another chapter, he gathers every threat, every 
bitterness, and frames them with the journey to Jerusalem. 
Berthelot and I vainly told him that this is putting a novel 
in the place of a legend.” 

In all these letters it is very evident that for Taine 
Paris is the centre of the world, and it is better to go 
starving through her streets or hiding in her mean gar- 
rets, than in the darkness beyond, to possess all the gold 
and jewels of Egypt. Civilisation is measured by the 
number of kilometres from this centre. And outside, 
East among the Germanies, North in the cold isle of Eng- 
land, wrapped in its mists and sunless air, are situated 
quaint, strange people, whose literature and life can in- 
deed be analysed and dissected, but who never appear to 
the observer entirely human, anything but a little absurd. 
Taine’s voyages to England and to Germany very much 
resemble the excursions of Gulliver among people with 
three faces or heads shaped like triangles. In his re- 
searches in the English literature he writes to his friends 
of the quaint discoveries he is making: of Jeremy Taylor, 
“a pedant half sunk in medieval mud”; of “a curious 
writer,’ Bunyan, with his “nursery tale of blood-curdling 
allegory,” “showing the terrible inner mind of one of 
these fanatics.” “Oh! do not turn us into Protestants,” 
he cries out. “ After the hallucination is calmed down 
a sort of rigidity remains, moral spikes with which to 
wound oneself and to stab others.” His actual letters 
from the land that has produced these appalling pro- 
ducts are filled with a similar naive wonder at the human 
traits often manifested by the Aborigines. “This great 
London wearies and saddens me,” he writes. “ Every- 
thing here is too large, too black, too much heaped up. 
I am actively pursuing my task as an anatomist, but that 
is all.” “I am going to Manchester,” he writes, “to 
see the working classes "—as one should seek a new kind 
of slug or worm, Later: “ At present I am in Manches- 
ter,’ he announces, “where one of my friends is showing 
me the working classes.” The impressions on the whole 
are not so disagreeable as might have been expected: 
“The English are not duller than the French, and ap- 
pear to be as civil. “ They talked anid laughed with each 
other willingly enough,” says Taine, in some natural 
surprise. “ Again and again they have entered into con- 
versation with me about the weather, the band, the Em- 
peror, and other subjects.” “ My impression on the whole 
is bewilderment ” is his conclusion. 

Twelve years before Sedan he paid a similar visit 
of observation to the barbarians of the East. The Ger- 


man is pictured in these letters as “ quite primitive,” with 
a “ good deal of kindliness, naivety, and a certain amount 
of silliness.” “Love here is infinitely open and inno- 
cent.” “The race is at its source not yet transformed.” 
The characteristics of the people include the phlegmatic 
temperament, with dull sensation and slow action, an 
unconscious habit of obeying orders, and primitive feel- 
ings. “They have remained in their original state, ex- 
cluded from the sea, from political business, from prac- 
tical comfort, absorbed in dreams and in science.” “No 
race has remained sc yourg—a word which includes both 
good and evil.” “ Nothing is funnier than soldiers at drill 
or the signalman on railways shouldering arms.” There 
is an unconscious pathos about this contempt and blind- 
ness of one of the first intelligences of Europe to the 
sigrs of the time. Eleven years later another visit pro- 
duces a sudden awakening, a sudden terror. “Germans 
aie being transformed,” he writes, “and changed in 
character. The transformation is stupendous.” “ Until 
now the German dreamt and thought; now he acts.” 
The soldiers at drill in a few months will appear some- 
thing different from “funny.” The acting is about to 
take place on a Titanic scale. The book ends with the 
imminent sense of that coming catastrophe which is to 
overwhelm his beloved France and convert Taine from 
the position of a detached observer to that of a prophet 


and moral teacher. C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 





CRASHAW. 

Poems By RICHARD CrAsHAW. The text edited by A. R. 
Waller. ‘Cambridge English Classics.” Cambridge: 
University Press. 

Tuts edition of Crashaw is a careful reprint from the 

different first editions of his works and from the manu 

scripts in cases where poems of his have remained in MS. 

until modern times. The text of Carmen Deo Nostro, a 

volume published in 1652, has been followed for all the 

poems contained in it; and all the poems, from whatever 
source, are exactly reprinted, except for obvious errors. 

The notes are purely textual, so that the student now has 

Crashaw’s poems as near as can be in the exact form in 

which they were written, and can form his own opinion 

upon the works of a man who is interesting as a great 
poet, as an extraordinary technical innovator and dis. 
coverer, and as a singular and beautiful character. 
Religious verse in the seventeenth century was often 
written by poets. Herbert, Vaughan, Crashaw were not 
content to tag formulas together with indifferent rhymes. 
The fact that their themes were sacred only made them 
the more determined to be original; and they tried, often 
with a painful earnestness, to express their own thoughts 
in their own language. Religion was really the chief 
concern of their lives, and absorbed reason and imagina- 
tion as well as conscience. They were able, therefore, to 
give the whole of their minds to it, to exercise all their 
powers uron it. They did not assume it was poetry ready 
made, but poetised it themselves, and gave to even the 
most familiar themes the colour of their own minds. 

There is a restless curiosity, ingenuity, and desire for 

novelty in their religious meditations very different from 

the dull routine of thought of most modern sacred writers. 

Even a minor poet like Habington was moved by the 

spectacle of a starry night to daring and still novel 

thoughts upon the nothingness of man. Herbert was one 
of the most audacious of all poets; nothing was too mean 
to have a celestial moral for him, and he conjured beauty 
out of meanness by a process which made the ridiculous 
seem only a natural introduction to the sublime. His 
example was always before Crashaw; but Crashaw only 
imitated him when he was uninspired, for his own way of 
thought was as unlike Herbert's as it well could be. Mag- 
nificent strokes of imaginative wit are common to both of 
them, for wit in the seventeenth century was not confined 
to trifling. Imagination itself strove to be witty and paid 
witty compliments to the Supreme Being. Indeed, the 
ambition to give a surprising expression to every thought, 
to illustrate it with novel and seemingly incongruous 
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images, was the cause of the splendid audacities and also 
of the flat absurdities common to all the poets of that age. 
The homelier kind of wit was not incongruous to Her- 
bert’s thought, because he was interested in homely things, 
and his mind really travelled through the terrestrial to the 
celestial and saw connections between earthly trifies anJ 
heavenly ideas when the modem mind sees only incon- 
gruity. Crashaw did not naturally see such connections, 
He laboured to discover them because he thought it was 
his duty as a religious poet to do so, with the result that his 
errors of taste seem to us almost wanton. There was 
nothing homely about his mind. He had no real interest 
in homely things, and could not transfigure them with his 
imagination ; so that in his verse they are like dead flies in 
the apothecary’s ointment. Speaking of the Magdalen’s 
tears, he says: 
“Every morn from hence 
A brisk cherub something sips, 
Whose sacred influence 
Adds sweetness to his sweetest lips. 

Then to his music. And his song 

Tastes of this breakfast all day long.” 
The Magdalen’s tears is a subject that has nothing 
homely about it. There is no need, therefore, of a homely 
image to connect its different associations ; so the passage 
about the breakfast seems merely silly. But perversities 
of this kind were mere occasional failures to do what 
Crashaw did better than any English poet. At his best 
he is the greatest master of imaginative epigram in our 
language. Modern poets have almost lost the art of 
Saying great things wittily. There is no ingenuity in 

Crashaw could be ingenious yet 
sublime over the mystery of the Incarnation; the mystery 

“That Glory’s self should serve our griefs and fears 

And free eternity submit to years.” 
At Little Gidding, he says, there is 
“No cruel guard of diligent cares, that keep 
Crowned woes awake as things too wise for sleep.” 
Poetic wit, which we are now inclined to despise, is 
justified by strokes such as these; and, indeed, besides 
some harm, it did much good to Crashaw’s genius by 
giving it substance to work upon and by preserving him 
from the vaporous eloquence to which he was inclined. 
For his religion was not connected with reality as Her- 
bert’s was, and he did not write with a practical purpose 
like Herbert. There is a remarkable likeness between 
his style and Mr. Swinburne’s, and he was a religious 
poet in much the same way as Mr. Swinburne is a political. 
Religion with him was a pretext for poetic raptures and 
an excuse for the writing of splendid verses. He writes 
of his Catholic heroes and heroines as Mr. Swinburne 
writes of Mazzini or Victor Hugo. His ode to the Name 
of Jesus seems to exult in its own eloquence like Mr. 
Swinburne’s Song of Italy. He wrote at large to ex- 
press a vague sense of abstract beauty that was not the 
less strong and sincere. Religion for him is all raptures 
and ecstasies, burning haloes, quiring voices, soaring and 
shimmering wings : 
** May it be no wrong, 
Blest Heavens, to you and your superior song 
That we, dark sons of dust and sorrow, 
Awhile dare borrow 
The name of your delights and our desires 
And fit it to so far inferior lyres. 
Our murmurs have their music too, 
Ye mighty orbs, as well as you; 
Nor yields the noblest nest 
Of warbling seraphim to the ears of love 
A choicer lesson than the joyful breast 
Of a poor, panting turtle dove.” 

This passage shows Crashaw to be one of the greatest 
masters of English versification. He was the first of our 
peets to succeed in irregular rhyming verse, and none since 
have succeeded like him. That kind of verse, to justify 
itself, must adapt itself to the sense with as much flexibility 
and richness as blank verse. Crashaw’s irregular lyrics 
seem to be symphonic, like Milton’s epic lines. They are 
not, like Elizabethan songs, the music of a single voice, but 
of circling and sweeping celestial choirs. Every new thought 
has its appropriate change of music, and a great theme 


breaks in upon a confusion of broken sound with the 
smooth exultant majesty of a tune given to the strings of an 
orchestra. Crashaw, indeed, was master of all the arts of 
modern lyrical poetry. The vibrating swiftness, the high, 
clear, ringing note which Shelley is supposed to have 
brought into the statelier English metres, sounds again and 
again in the Sospetto d’Herode : 

* Art thou not Lucifer, he to whom the droves 

Of stars that gild the morn in charge were given, 

The nimblest of the lightning winged loves / 

The fairest and the first born smile of Heaven?” 

The verse underlined has the very accent of Shelley. 
It is strange to think that the great technical discoveries 
of the poets of the romantic revival were nearly all dis- 
covered 150 years before them by a poet of whom Pope 
could speak with tolerant patronage, and at a time when 
poetry was beginning to feel the chill of the long 
prosaic winter that was to come. The poets of the seven- 
teenth century were so poetic that they discredited poetry 
altogether for the ordinary man. They divorced it from 
common sense, specialised, and exhausted it. The ex- 
treme sublimities of Milton, the extreme raptures of 
Crashaw, the extreme felicities of Marvell, left nothing for 
other poets to excel in, so they fell back upon common 
sense and gave up poetry. Another advance was not pos- 
sible until they had tired the world with their prose. 





THE MOORS IN SPAIN. 

HisToRY OF THE MoorisH EMPIRE IN Evrore. By S. P. Scott. 
Three vols. Philadelphia: Lippincott Company. 
AMERICAN historians rarely cross the Atlantic in search 
of subjects. Motley, it is true, wrote the story of the 
Dutch revolt against Spain, and Henry Charles Lea has 
devoted to the spiritual history of medizval Europe a 
series of works of marvellous learning. But when a 
theme beyond the limits of the American continent has 
been sought, it has as a rule been found in Spain. That 
Tand of legend was discovered for Americans by Washing- 
ton Irving, and, though his historical and linguistic equip- 
ment was imperfect, his influence as a pioneer has been 
of enduring‘ importance. His work was continued by 
Prescott, while a history of Spanish literature, written by 
Ticknor, has withstood the inroads of time better 

than the volumes of his more famous compatriots. 

Mr. Scott is to be congratulated on his courage in 
undertaking the first English history of the Moorish 
Empire in Europe on an ample scale. The preface tells 
us that it is a work of more than twenty years, and that 
the twenty-five pages of bibliography in many languages 
represent only a part of the authorities that have been 
consulted. We have clearly to do with a serious his- 
torical work ; but just because it is such an ambitious and 
ripely-considered effort, every reader will lament that no 
footnotes are appended. A book of 2,000 large pages 
cannot be designed solely or even chiefly for the general 
reader; and the student’s inevitable demand for sources 
and authorities ought not to have been ignored. No 
writer is bound to load his pages with the trophies of 
his research ; but it is inexcusable to withhold information 
as to the authority on which controversial matters are 
decided and original views adopted. The value of such 
a work, dealing with a period so rich in legend and exag- 
geration, would have been immensely enhanced by a dis- 
cussion, however brief, of the chief authors on whom the 
historian has relied. A second fault, of much less 
gravity, must be indicated. Mr. Scott writes as if his 
readers had nothing else to do but to peruse his pages. 
A work is not necessarily too long because it consists of 
2,000 pages; but these volumes are terribly prolix. The 
descripticns with which they abound are spun out to an 
inordinate length, and a mass of detail might be spared 
without diminishing the clearness of the effect. With 
these re.ervations the book must be pronounced a work 
of real value, a dignified and pleasantly written treatment 
of one o° the most fascinating episodes in history. 

No one who has paid much attention to the work of 
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the Moors in Spain can fail to yield them his admiration 
and, to a great extent, his sympathy. Mr. Scott takes no 
pains to conceal his liking for them, all the more because 
he entertains strong views as to the “corrupt religion” 
under which the prosperity of the peninsula has withered 
away. After a brief glance at the expansion of Moham- 
medanism, he passes to a sketch of the Visigothic 
monarchy in its decline. The Arab invasion occurred 
when the invaders were in the first flush of their strength, 
while the rulers of Spain needed but a touch to overturn 
their throne. Though the invasion brought with it a good 
deal of passing suffering, the Moors behaved, on the 
whole, with remarkable generosity, and were welcomed by 
the Jews and other sects who had groaned beneath the 
sway of the persecuting Visigoth. The whole of the 
peninsula, except the mountains of the extreme north, 
passed rapidly into Moorish hands, and within a few 
generations of the conquest the peninsula entered on a 
period of peace, prosperity and intellectual distinction that 
it had never known before. To the glories of Cordova 
and the achievements in peace and war of the great rulers 
of the Ommiad dynasty the remainder of the first volume 
1s devoted. Seldom has there been witnessed such a suc- 
cession of able, enlightened, and successful rulers as those 
who followed Abderrahman I.; and seldom, if ever, have 
the arts and sciences been so widely extended among a 
people as in the brilliant days of the ninth and tenth 
centuries in Southern Spain. The picture of Abderrah- 
man III., drawn by Mr. Scott, and of the life of Cordova 
during his long reign, is exceedingly striking. Andalusia is 
still one of the most fertile provinces in Europe; but its 
population has shrunk away, and Cordova is the merest 
ghost of its former self, its mighty mosque alone speaking 
of the glories of a thousand years ago. 

With the crumbling of the Empire of Cordova early 
in the eleventh century, the chief interest of Spanish his- 
tory shifts northwards. The gradual revival of the Chris- 
tian power in the north, its advance southwards, the 
transfer of the capital of the Moorish Empire to Granada, 
and the cramatic close to the great struggle of eight cen- 
turies when Ferdinand and Isabella planted their standard 
on the highest tower of the Alhambra, form the theme of 
the second volume. The fall of Granada is treated at 
considerable length, on the ground that the narratives of 
Irving and Prescott swarm with errors. Mr. Scott is well 
aware that his pages cannot compete in charm with those 
classic volumes ; but a plain account of the closing scene 
of the Moorish Empire in Europe can never fail to excite 
interest. The description of the Alhambra and of the 
enchanted city of which it is the crown is one of the best 
passages in the work, and the sympathy of the writer with 
the Moors does not blind him to the high character and 
purpose of Isabella. 

The third volume continues the history of the Moors 
through the sixteenth century, and describes the persecu- 
tions to which they were subjected during the golden age 
of the Spanish monarchy. Their expulsion from Spain in 
1609 produced the same effects, in an even greater degree, 
that the expulsion of the Huguenots at the end of the cen- 
tury was to produce in France. Mr. Scott speaks strongly 
of this supreme example of ecclesiastical bigotry. The re- 
sults, both immediate and remote, of this crime against 
civilisation proved fatal to Spain. Silence and gloom 
occupied vast tracts formerly covered by exuberant vegeta- 
tion. In the place of the farmer and the mechanic ap 
peared the brigand and the outlaw. A dreadful retribution 
has followed a tragedy which from the hour of its occur- 
rence has afflicted with every misfortune the people respon- 
sible for its hideous atrocities. The remainder of the 
volume is devoted to a valuable discussion of the non- 
political aspects of Moorish civilisation, the position and 
achievements of the Jews, literature and science, philo- 
sophy and art, agriculture and commerce, manners and 
customs. In no other work in English is there such a rich 
harvest of material for the history of the inner life of the 
Moors in Europe. The treatment of architecture in the 
twenty-ninth chapter reveals a close and prolonged 


study of the forms and principles of Moorish art. It is 
clear on every page of this important work that it has been 
a labour of love, and Mr. Scott is entitled to the credit of 
adding another to the list of valuable books on the history 
of Spain that have been written in America. 





AN AMERICAN IN GREECE. 
Vacation Days In GREECE. By Rufus B. Richardson. London: 
Smith, Elder. 7s.. 6d. 
Mr. Rurus B. RICHARDSON is an American. He was until 
lately Director of the American School of Archeology at 
Athens, and has lived for eleven years in Greece and 
made many expeditions into every part of the country. He 
has penetrated into the more out-of-the-way and seldom- 
visited districts, has traced the sites of ancient cities and 
the remains of crumbling buildings. Greece is a country 
that emphatically demands a strong classical enthusiasm to 
tide one over present drawbacks, and this classical enthu- 
siasm Mr. Richardson, it is easy to see, possesses. The 
man who can lose himself in imagination in the battles and 
games and myths and legends of the little nest of classic 
States may forget the desolate appearance of the country 
to-day and all its discomforts. The barrenness of the 
stony hills, the poverty and squalor of the villages, the filth 
of the houses in which one is obliged to lodge, are scarcely 
noticed by him whose soul is immersed in the events of 
five-and-twenty centuries ago. Even the noxious swarms 
of bugs, which make every night a terror and have left on 
the present writer’s mind (he is ashamed to confess it) an 
even more indelible impression than the Lion Gate of 
Mycene or the view from the Acro-Corinthos, cannot dis- 
turb the classic vision. Mr. Richardson does indeed just 
notice them, but parenthetically : 
‘‘He saw them but he heeded not, his eyes 
Were wiith his heart, and that was far away.” 

The frogs of Aristophanes he hears croaking in the next 
marsh are infinitely more real to him. There are no bugs 
in Aristophanes. Altogether, it will be seen that the author 
of Vacation Days in Greece is well equipped for realising 
and imparting that charm which is the only charm now 
left to Greece, the charm of its classical associations. 

But, as we said to start with, Mr. Richardson is some- 
thing more than an archeologist. He is an American. 
And the result of his being an American is the introduction 
into his travels and writings of that element of speed which 
is the distinctive note of American life and thought. His 
book is but a short one of 240 pages, yet in it we are es- 
corted through Corfu, through the length and breadth ot 
Greece, all over Sicily, and up the whole length of the 
Dalmatian coast to Trieste. There are scenes by the way, 
as may be guessed, in which we would fain linger, and a 
thousand objects of interest on which we would gladly 
question the professorial knowledge of our guide more 
closely. Many and many a time, among the olive groves 
and orange gardens, or the scattered remnants of old tem- 
ples, the cry of the tired lotus-eater rises to our lips: “ Rest 
you, brother mariner; we will not wander more.” And per- 
haps, as professor, Mr. Richardson would not be loth to 
linger, for he is replete with information on these topics. He 
has much to say, and if he had time he would like \to say it 
No sooner, however, does the professor begin to improve 
the occasion than the American becomes restive, and, do 
what he will, the poor professor is hurried violently away 
before he has time to more than interject a few hasty re- 
marks of explanation or description. 

This, under the circumstances, is a pity. The fascina- 
tion of Greece, as we have said, rests entirely in a remote 
past. It is not like Italy, where present beauty vies with 
past splendour. We have to delve for interest in Greece, to 
mine for it. It is the country of all others where the hasty 
glance is unsatisfactory. What we feel we want is a guide 
who, having pondered long over Greek affairs and studied 
the Greek ruins stone by stone, should be able to strike out 
thoughts of his own about the Greeks and the Greek civilisa- 
tion. Nothing gives one the point of view of a people like 
living in their country. It would seem as if hill and valley, 
rock and river, retained some shreds and suggestions of the 
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life of which they were once the theatre. Moreover, there 
are no works of man which more unmistakably proclaim his 
character than the buildings he has erected, and Greece and, 
more still, Sicily are rich in Greek architectural remains. 

Given such material and an experience such as Mr. 
Richardson’s, and we feel that we have a right to expect 
not cursory and headlong glimpses, but ideas. The book, 
indeed, is not dull. The descriptions of wayside scenes are 
sometimes amusing and often lively. But all this Mr. 
Richardson might have done without leaving the other 
undone. An occasional passage hints tantalisingly at the 
interest we might enjoy if only our conductor were not in 
such a frantic hurry. We hope next time Mr. Richardson 
goes on one of his many journeys he will leave his American 
self at home. With all respect for that gentleman’s fine 
qualities, we do not feel that classic ground is the arena best 
suited for their display. 





FOUR NOVELS. 


Captain Fortune. By H. B. Marriott Watson. London: 
Methuen and Co. 1904. 6s. 


NATURE'S COMEDIAN. By W. E. Norris. London: Longmans 
and Co, 1904. 6s. 

THE TyRANTS OF NoRTH HyBen. By Frank Dilnot, London: 
John Lane. 1904. 6s. 


THE Gop IN THE GARDEN. By Keble Howard. London 
Chapman and Hall. 1904. 6s. 


Mr. Marriott Watson's talent and its limitations are very 
fairly represented by his last novel Captain Fortune. The 
story is, spirited and full of movement and picturesque inci- 
dent ; but we confess we lay it down with the feeling that 
the author’s cleverness moves unnecessarily along a track 
in fiction that has been already beaten hard by a multitude 
of feet. The high road is known too well. Can any subtle 
or fresh sensation be communicated to us, from the 
moment we are bidden to accompany Gervase Fortune, the 
soldier of fortune, on his ride through the West country 
with the charming heroine Joyce, the heiress of Penhaglion 
Castle, and her Cornish serving-maid Gwenda ? Gervase 
Fortune is a bold Roundhead spy, a man who takes his 
life in his hands twice a day, and knocks his Cavalier foes 
out of the saddle as though they were roasted apples. 
Joyce, who is, of course, a Royalist, is easily hoodwinked 
by Gervase, bent on lodging her in Roundhead Plymouth, 
in place of her original destination, the King’s Court at 
Oxford. Of course, Joyce soon falls in love with the manly 
and unscrupulous Gervase, and, of course, Gervase softens 
little by little, beset hourly by Joyce’s charm and touched 
by her innocence. After many alarums and hairbreadth 
escapes on the road the two are separated, Gervase escap- 
ing with his life from the hands of the Royalists and 
Joyce being conducted safely to Oxford, and being recon- 
ducted back to Penhaglion Castle by the villain of the 
piece, Major Tarrant. Of course, Gervase tums up when 
wanted, and kills the Major, and of course Joyce falls into 
his arms. The whole school of latter-day romantic, his- 
torical fiction, of which Captain Fortune is a clever charac- 
teristic example, shows a lack of stamina which argues, to 
our mind, that something is seriously wrong in its 
fundamental conception. The danger of romanticism is 
when it is no longer an atmosphere, an imaginative colour- 
ing a peculiar quality of vision, but when the actions of 
the characters are worked up by the artist to be deliberately 
and attractively romantic in themselves, i.e., when truth to 
nature is sacrificed for striking picturesque effects. In 
Chapter I., for example, of Captain Fortune, the heroine 
Joyce is shown us as disguising herself as a serving maid 
and stealing away from the Castle in order to wait on the 
three Cavalier strangers who arrive at the Penhaglion 
Arms. The action is strikingly “ romantic,” and it is more- 
over extremely unlikely, in the given social circumstances 
and given period ; but the author cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of creating at the start this romantic situation, and 
consequently nothing that Joyce does hereafter in the story 
surprises us, or interests us very deeply. We are not sur- 
prised, accordingly, when Gervase Fortune suddenly 
appears out of the darkness and kills her escort, Captain 
Carfax. It is another romantic situation. We are not 


surprised that Joyce does not detect Gervase in his réle of 
the pseudo Captain Carfax—the situation demands it. We 
are not surprised that Major Tarrant tums out to be a vil- 
lain, that he shoots Gervase, attempts to seize the Castle, 
and is finally burnt to death. It is all plausible, and rather 
improbable, and since we know stranger things happen in 
life we shrug our shoulders and take it easily. And when 
once an audience is brought to this attitude of mind, no 
matter how clever the scenes may be—and many of Mr. 
Marriott Watson’s scenes are very clever—it is a 
sign that the very foundations on which the whole illu- 
sion is built up are insecure, and that no amount of sub- 
sequent shoring up can restore our confidence. 


Mr. W. E. Norris has accomplished a neat piece of work 
in Nature's Comedian, but artistically the effect of the 
book suggests rather the neatly bedded-out arrangements 
of the gardener than the strong growth of plants quite at 
home in the soil. There is a want of root force in the 
novel, and if we may pursue the metaphor, this lack ex- 
plains why the story weakens before it is really developed, 
and why no vigorous “ growth” is made. The character 
of the hero, Harold Dunville, the successful actor of 
“striking personal beauty,” the philanderer who pays his 
court to every charming woman he meets, loses interest 
for us when he lets himself be twisted round the finger of 
Josephine Gardiner, the ambitious, self-willed, and im- 
perious woman of the political world. Would Dunville, 
a clever man, have thrown up his career as a successful 
actor in order to contest a seat for Parliament, even 
though the seat is held to be safe for the nominee of the 
all-powerful Sir Joseph Gardiner ? Harold Dunville is 
not elected, and the disappointed Josephine throws him 
over. Lil Ormond, his second string, throws him over 
also when she discovers that her lover is taking to himself 
publicly the credit for the brilliant play, “ Renunciation,” 
written in reality by his brother, the Rev. Richard Dun- 
ville. Harold then consoles himself by marrying an old 
flame, Miss Fitzwalter, the “leading lady” of his own 
company. After his death—which comes about through 
his trying to save a woman from the fire which destroys 
his theatre, Josephine cruelly remarks, “I don’t think he 
had it in him to care to the extent which is really indis- 
pensable about anything or anybody; not even about him- 
self, as that gratuitous plunge of his into a fiery furnace 
seems to prove. But let us do him justice; he was a great 
comedian—a great comedian up to the very last.” This, 
the concluding sentence, which is the best in the book, sug- 
gests that the author’s failure to interest us in Harold’s 
character springs from some important links in the chain 
of psychological analysis having been dropped. The author 
seems to be watching his hero through a long-range field 
glass at times and to be not near enough, in sympathy, to 
be able to account sufficiently for the impulses. But the 
novel is, as a whole, worthy of its author’s reputation. 

In The Tyrants of North Hyben, Mr. Frank Dilnot 
has written a pleasing and fresh little study of country life 
on the English south coast. The character of William, the 
surlily independent blacksmith, is excellently suggested, 
and the scene of the flooding of Farmer Routh’s corn land, 
by the sea pouring over the dyke at a high spring tide, car- 
ries with it the anxious atmosphere of suspense that all who 
have watched such scenes in real life well know. Readers 
who want an unpretentious novel to while away a journey 
with will find it in The Tyrants of North Hyben rather 
than in The God in the Garden, by Keble Howard. 
which begins indeed by being amusing, but which ends by 
falling flat. Mr. Keble Howard shows a light hand when 
he is content to sketch from nature—as in the scene of 
Mr. Snitterfield’s little dinner; but he relapses into carica- 
ture in fis endeavour to make comic capital out of every 
situation. Miss Carroway, the spinster, is a caricature, 
and the scenes between Shakspere the gardener and Jane 
the cook are very much over-done. It is a pity, for Mr. 
Keble Howard has a quick and clever eye for character, 
and his art would be thrice as effective as it is if he were 
content to work on somewhat finer lines. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 
OBODY of course expects to see business lively 
in the middle of August, especially in a year 
which has already earned a melancholy distinction as 
being the most dead-alive period that the oldest 
inhabitant of the Stock Exchange can remember. 
Nevertheless, the stagnation of the past week has been 
really appalling, as far as business in the home 
markets is concerned. And it was all the more galling 
as it was accompanied by something like a boom in 
Wall Street, with signs of real broadening activity, 
in spite of the many adverse factors with which 
“bullish” sentiments have to contend over there 
at present—such as strikes, damaged crops re- 
flected by a rampant wheat market, cut-throat 
competition in the steel trade, and, above all, the 
prospect of a Presidential election. For Wall Street 
to be able to boom under these circumstances, and to 
keep on booming for some weeks together, is a 
marvellous symptom of reviving vitality. London 
looks on, sadly envious, and wonders sulkily how it is 
done. It can, indeed, console itself with the fact that 
money is decidedly cheaper—but what is the use of 
cheap money if it only means stagnant markets and 
falling prices ? All indications point to bad trade and 
diminished purchasing power among the people of this 
Jingo-ridden land. Catia. 

The careers of the British imitations of the ‘‘ com- 
bines” which have distinguished themselves so 
curiously in America have been singularly chequered. 
Public attention has been called to them of late, first by 
the disclosures made during the hearing of the action 
brought against the directors of the Yorkshire Wool- 
combers’ Association and then by the very poor results 
shown by the Calico Printers for their last year’s work- 
ing. The Yorkshire Woolcombers affair was compli- 
cated by misrepresentation, which has met with its due 
reward and need not be rubbed in now—all that I want 
to point out is, that if it had not been for the 
weaknesses which are inherent in this kind of 
financial arrangement, such misrepresentation as took 
place would scarcely have been possible. For the essence 
of the matter is, that when you form a combination ot 
this kind you have got to induce all and sundry to 
come into it, or your combine cannot fulfil its amiable 
functions. Hence it follows that the price to be paid 
for any particular business becomes a matter of minor 
importance ; you know that if you do not take the 
sweep of your combining net wide enough you cannot 
possibly land your fish, and so you go ahead in neck- 
or-nothing humour ; thinking, blow the expense, it 
will all come out right if only we rake in enough of 
them. And so it follows that anything like careful 
scrutiny of prices paid for ‘‘ goodwills,” &c., becomes 
an impertinent irrelevance. 

The result of organising any kind of business on 
such lines as these is, almost inevitably, financial 
chaos. Even in that land of the free, the United 
States, the combines, though protected by a tariff 
wall which enables them at their own sweet wills to 
play Old Harry with their home markets, have, in 
many cases, gone to glory altogether. In fact, it 
may be said that, considering the much more favour- 
able conditions under which they worked, their failures 
were even more frequent and signal than those of their 
British counterparts. But the cause of failure was, as 
a general rule, in both countries the same—over- 
capitalisation of the ‘‘ goodwill.” A certain Mr. Moody 
has lately written a very interesting work upon trusts, 
in the course of which he describes the process of 
capital-watering so clearly that his explanation is 
worth giving. ‘‘In forming combinations of all 
kinds,” he says, ‘‘a certain amount of securities are 
usually issued for goodwill, patent rights, franchises, 
and so forth. Very often stock is issued without its 


specific purpose being explained beyond the statement 
that the amount issued is based on the earning power 
of the property. The ‘goodwill’ or ‘ watered’ stock 
usually anticipates the monopoly value, and, of course, 
if this feature does not turn out to be as important as 
expected, there frequently is no other asset, and a 
general collapse follows, as in the case of the ship- 
building and some other trusts.” 

Exactly ; the goodwill is an item which has no 
definite value susceptible of anything like scientific 
calculation, and any financial arrangements which 
depend largely upon the purchase of goodwills are, 
almost of necessity, blind gambles. Investors should 
always be careful, in scanning the prospectuses of com- 
panies in which they feel tempted to invest, to look 
earnestly to see what proportion this ‘ goodwill” 
bears to the other assets that the company is taking 
over. For any company which is buying ‘‘ goodwills” 
and nothing—or practically nothing—else is simply 
capitalising a ‘‘ perhaps ” and offers you nothing but 
a gamble. And combines necessarily have this essen- 
tial weakness—they are bound to pay their component 
members more for their goodwills than they are worth 
in order to induce them to join, and hence their posi- 
tion is almost always a weak one. 

Very similar, both in character and results, is the 
action of the great brewery companies in organising 
themselves as licence-holding trusts. Instead of stick- 
ing to their business as brewers they insisted on 
having all the fat that was to be got out of beer on its 
way down the public throat. They were only imitating, 
or anticipating, the American notion of ‘‘ controlling ” 
a product right through from the raw material to the 
ultimate consumer. And here again the consequences 
were disastrous—the brewers suddenly made up their 
minds that they must own all the licences they could 
buy or lose valuable trade; so they went about the 
country buying licences, absolutely reckless as to the 
price they paid. I heard myself of a little ‘‘ pub,” 
which had changed hands a few years previously 
for £600, being bought, in an utterly ramshackle 
condition as far as its structure was concerned, for 
44,000 by one of the great brewery companies. And 
so it went on all round the country—the brewers had 
to induce the publicans to come in and be swallowed, 
and in order to induce them they had to give more for 
their ‘‘ goodwill” than it was worth. Moreover, in 
the case of the breweries, the evil was intensified by the 
fact that the brewers had not even the sense to work 
together—they cut one another's throats, and now, 
were it not that they have a good friend in the 
Government, they would have discovered that the 
licences that they bought with such frenzied haste 
were not worth a year’s purchase. Even now, 
‘‘endowed” as they have been by the Licensing 
Act, many of them are on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Allsopps, once a name to conjure with in the brewery 
world, have just been holding a meeting, at which the 
directors could only tell the shareholders that they had 
earned nothing on their huge Preference and Ordinary 
capital—huge even now, in spite of a reconstruction 
and drastic ‘‘ writing down” afew years ago. The 
shareholders, of course, had only the feeblest and most 
irrelevant criticisms to offer, and no one even suggested 
the fresh reconstruction which is evidently required to 
put the company on a clean basis. And so the water- 
logged concern is left to drift. Contrast the Guinness, 
one of the few breweries which has stuck to its busi- 
ness of brewing and not wasted its resources in 
paying extravagant prices for licences. Moreover, its 
finance has always been irreproachable. Janus. 








OWNERS of genuine specimens of old English 


Furniture, Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to dis- 
e ot same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, 
all Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value forinteresting examples 


